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THE GERMAN ARMY- - - - - - - +--+ + ++ <8 


By DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


['wice within one generation the German Army has almo t achieved the military domination of Europe. 
sources of its inner strength? How did they grow? What were the relations between the German Army and the Su! 
No other book in the English language can shed as much ight on these important questions as The German Arm) Firs 
written and published in England in 1939, it has now been largely rewritten and greatly expanded. Dr 
military historian with a unique knowledge of German m litary institutions. 


INFANTRY ATTACKS - - - = - - + = © = = = = = = « $3 
By GENERAL FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 


Infantry Attacks summarizes Rommel’s military experience in the First World War. It employs the small-battle-pictur 
technique to illustrate lessons gained. There are numerous parallels between Rommel’s leadership of smal! units fro, 
1914-18 and his handling of the Afrika Korps. This book should be widely read by American soldiers and civilians 
The only edition available in English translation. Many maps. 


Combined FSR & SOFM - - - - - - += «= «= = = = = = = «= $L3 


Now in one handy volume you can get these four important manuals in their newest, up-to-date editions, including all 
changes to August 31, 1944: 


Nat are the 


NOSINSKI js g 


Field Service Regulations—Operations—(FM 100-5)—15 June 1944. 

Field Service Regulations—Administration—(FM 100-10)—15 November 1943. 

Field Service Regulations—Command and Employment of Air Power—(FM 100-20)—21 July 1943. 
Staff Officers’ Field Manual—The Staff and Combat Orders—(FM 101-5)—19 August 1940. 


These four manuals are the main guides of war used by our Army. 


HITLER’S SECOND ARMY- - - - - - - = = = = = = = = SIO 


By DR. ALFRED VAGTS nn 


We are fighting not only the German Wehrmacht but also an interlocking series of semimilitary organizations suppor 
ing it. Dr. Vagts, a recognized authority on military history and institutions, has written an able description of all thos 
Nazi semimilitary organizations: The SA, the SS, Organisation Todt, the Nazi Motor Transportation Corps, and many 
others. An Infantry Journal-Penguin Fighting Forces Book. 


MODERN RECONNAISSANCE - - - - - = = = = = = = = Sho 


This compilation of articles which have appeared in The Cavalry Journal has been edited and prepared in book form by 
the editors of The Cavalry Journal, and constitutes one of the few books on this military subject ever to appear. Brigadie 
General H. S. Hawkins contributes a general chapter on reconnaissance, and other chapters describe different specific 
connaissance units and how they operate. 230 pages. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL READER - - - - - - + + = - Soll 


In the Infantry Journal Reader you will find open discussion and reflection on ways of war, including some hearttelt 
Army gripes and many a touch of humor. You will find articles on a hundred different sides of Army thought and lil 
The writers not only include a number of our top war commanders; they also include thinking privates, noncoms, 40 
junior officers. In our Army lack of rank has not been a bar to the expression of ideas on war. There are also artich 
by civilian writers whose contributions to thought on warfare has been welcomed by Army men. 679 pages. 
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Nar 1939-1944 

ete ronology of the war 

‘the. f the Axis to Mac- 
the Philippines. 

e Future 

Py M ‘, Johnson, Jr., and 

CO} Haven 

ways need good weap- 

r Permanent Victory 


pkrieg: aies on Wheels 
Dy Ci L. A. Marshall 

of tactics and equip- 
, Cloth edition of Blitz- 
2 h edition of Armies o 


y Seconds Over Tokyo 
Ry ( Ted Lawson 
e first yo bombing. 
raham Lincoln and the 
ifth Column 
Ry G Fort Milton 
neoln and his undercover 


‘ an Clot] edition $3.50. 
nghis Khan 
Ry Harold Lamb 
- great conqueror who nearly 
ed Berlin from China. 
rill Warfare 
By Bert (Yank) Levy 
he tricks and tactics of guerrilla 


nd street combat. 


craft Recognition 

By R. A. Saville-Sneath 

ttes and photographs of Brit- 

German, and Italian aircraft. 
» Battle is the Pay-Off 

By Lt. Col. Ralph Ingersoll 

lonel Ingersoll tells of the Battle of 
Guettar, and how big this war is 
j what the Army is doing to win it. 
th edition $2.00. 
hat's That Plane? 

By W alter B. Pitkin, Jr. 

iettes of eighty- three American 

: | Jap planes with pictures and de- 
leone Life 

By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
jumorous story of a new Army man. 

edition $1.75. 
adalcanal Diary 

By Richard Tregaskis 

ront-line battle in the South Pacific 
p Lost Battalion 

By Thomas M. Johnson and 
_ Fletcher Pratt 
he famous outfit that held its ground 
riot Battles: 1775-1722 

By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 
Battles of our first American war. 

Fighter Team 

By Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 
AT unit against the Panzers in 1940. 


rceant aber Bull 


By H self 
Te Try’s stories have been 
rites in the Army for years. 
dies on War 
est a es from Military Affairs. 
nat to Do Aboard the Transport 
group of scientists answer the ques- 
is Of oidier aboard ship. Also 
~- oth at $1.50 under the 


rom Shipboard. 





FIGHTING FORCES BOOKS FOR THE 


ARMED SERVICES ONLY 


(For information about ordering Fighting Forces books limited to mem- 
bers of the Armed Services, see note about restricted publications on page 74.) 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
ll to 50 copies : 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


We Cannot Escape History 
By John T. Whitaker 

The events leading up to the war 
in Europe told by a critically ob- 
servant correspondent. Cloth edition 
$2.75. 

Rifles and Machine Guns of the 

World's Armies 

By Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr. 

In this extremely valuable book 
Captain Johnson describes and illus- 
trates all of the small arms in use in 
the world today. Cloth edition $5.00. 


Defense Against Chemical War 

War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. In restricted classification. 


The Russian Army 
By Walter Kerr 
The most penetrating discussion 
of the Red Army so far written hes 
an American. Cloth edition $2.75 


The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 
The Nazi government and how it 
Cloth 





edition $2.75. 
The Making of Modern China 


By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 
A short but revealing history of 
modern China. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Freedom Speaks 
Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F. Connors 
A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful book 
on present-day India. Cloth edition 
$2.50. 


Our Enemy Japan 
By Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empire and its peo- 
ple since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Japan's Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 


Jap Army leaders, organization, 


and training. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 
Tle best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 


How to Abandon Ship 
jy Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side 
of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self 
reliant fighting man. 


The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you 
will see why this is a great story. 


The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
The fight against odds which 
opened the war. 


Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


The Living Thoughts of 
Clausewitz 
Selected portions from Clause 
witz’s famous writings on war. The 
cloth edition is out of print. 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Complete description of smoke, 
gas, and flame in modern war. Cloth 
edition $2.75 


America’s Navy in World War II 
By Gilbert Cant 
The story of the Navy’s part in 
World War II written by a compe 
tent student of naval warfare. Cloth 
edition $3.75. 


Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. Donald Carter, John Eric 
Hill and G. H. H. Tate 
This book prepared under the di- 
rection of the American Museum of 
Natural History is the first book to 
bring all the data on animals of the 
Pacific World into one volume. A 
companion volume, The Pacific 
World, edited by Fairfield Osborr 
sells for 50¢ to members of the 
Armed Services only, with clott 
edition at $3.00. 


Thesaurus of Humor 
By Mildred Meiers and 
Jack Knapp 
A compilation of jokes old and 
new. Cloth edition $1.98. 


Burma Surgeon 
By Colonel Gordon S. Seagrave 


A famous best-seller now available 


for 25¢. Cloth edition $3.00. 
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We have no idea where the Peninsular Base Section 
Headquarters is located and we probably couldn't tell you 
if we did know. But we can share with you the glad tidings 
that the Officers’ Club at that He adqui irters has donated 
$25,000 to the Prisoner of War Fund. That $25,000 is far 
and away the largest single contribution the Prisoner of 
War Fund has ever received, all it came at a 
We had just received a large number 


ol special requests from prisoners in Germany and the 


and best of 
most opportune time. 


$25,000 plus other current contributions made it possible 
tor us to go about filling those reque sts without del iy. 

Other donations during the month amounted to 
$1,922.95, thus increasing the Fund by $26,922.95 and 
making it go over the $100,000 mark. 
date is $100,873.93. 

Among the letters we received this month we especially 
want to mention one received from a Prisoner of War Proc 
essing Company in Europe. The outfit which has only 
three officers and 113 men voluntarily raised $200 for the 


The grand total to 


Fund. We think one paragraph in the letter is the tip-off 


that explains their generosity. It reads: “This unit proc 


esses prisoners of war and we are in a position to appreciate 


the needs of a variety of items for prisoners of war.” 


CONTRIBUTORS THIS MONTH 

INDIVIDUALS 

CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr., AUS 

Mrs, W. J. Eisler, Jr. 

In Memory of Private William A. Borden 

Captain and Mrs. A. F. Conley 

Leopold A. Cook, Bayonne, New Jersey 

Norine Holland, Meeker, Colorado 

Sergeant Britin E. Trainor 

Chapin Collins, Alexandria, Virginia 

Lt. Colonel and Mrs. Ronald B. Stevens 

Mrs. Theo P. Eberhard, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Lieutenant Anthony de V. Hitzenhammer, AC 

Lt. Colonel C. A. Edson, Infantry 

Sergeant Ross L. Huntington, Signal Corps 

Private Harry Bacas, 461st AAA Battalion 

Alfred B. Sheinwald, Boston, Mass. 

Lieutenant James A. Chronis, Corps of Engineers 

Private, 1301st Engineers 

Rev. George P. Lally, Harrisburg, Illinois 

Lt. Colonel and Mrs. Ralph B. Hubbard 

Lt. Colonel Joseph D. Garrison, Infantry 

Captain Roy J. Stanfill, Infantry 

Mrs. R. W. MacWhorter, Philadelphia, Penna 

Major Albert W. Hoffman, Infantry 

Colonel Leland J. Yost, late California State Guard 

Captain Norris R. Osmer, Vermont State Guard 

Lt. Colonel D. B. Shimkin, AUS 

Mrs. R. B. B 

Alfred A. Dustin, LaJolla, California 

Private Owen Jackson, USHP 4167 

Lieutenant John H. Ufford, Infantry 

Lt. Colonel J. J. Kunze, 113th Infantry 

Captain William I. Boudro, QMC 

Tec 3 Harold L. Doolittle, 207th Ord MM Co 

Lieutenant James E. Paley, 301st Infantry 
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Master Sergeant John M. Fulcher, AAF 
Leslie Dana, Phoenix, Arizona 

Colonel J. K. Kent, AUS 
Staff Sergeant Morris Leibowitz, AAF 
Pfc. Clifford Alterman, 346th Infantry 
Charles H. Stinson, Colfax, Washington 
WOJG B. 
3do. Battalion, 42do de Infanteria, 
Corporal James H Nelson, Haughton, Louisiar 
Colonel James B. Kaine, AUS 
CGM Harry V. Gordon, USCGR 
Major George L. Converse, USA, Retired 
Lieutenant H. H. C. Poliakoff, TC 
Sergeant W. A. Welsh, Jr 
Corporal Thomas R. Beaumont 
Corporal Edward R. Pikula 
Sergeant Robert N. Ackerman 
Sergeant George W. Jackson 
Corporal E. J. O'Connor 
WOJG Walter J. Elger 
Captain R. C. Erwin, Jr. 
fc. H. B. Heisey, Jr. 
Corporal Neill Mahoney 
Corporal Peter J. Barcia 
Corporal Albert E. Grener 
Francis A. Francis, late 29th Infantry 
Tec 3 A. M. Pierczyk, 2414th SCU 
Lieutenant Louis H. DeArmas, late AUS 
Richard Cosmus, Houston, Texas 
Colonel A. E. Rothermich, Infantry 
Private Bruce Nichols 
Lieutenant Harold A. Scharbach, TC 
Private Bernard Spitz, 550th AB Infantry 
Major Hunter H. Kimball, AUS 
Private Allon W. Wolsey, 411th Infantry 
SF2c Anthony Franzoso, U. S. Navy 
Captain, AAF 
Major, AGD 
Major Craig Muckle, Medical Corps 
Dr. Vincenzo Petrullo, Washington, D. C€ 
Major Leon C. Kettering, Signal Corps 
John Karl Walrath, Rome, New York 
Max Ray Schwartz, Wyandotte, Michigan 
Sergeant Octave Romaine, 129th Rep Bn. 
Corporal W. S. Atherton, 414th Signal Co 
Sergeant Allen G. Haile, 10th Weather Sq 
Colonel and Mrs. Harry L. Dale 
Sergeant Jack J. Smith, 13th AF Service Co 


1922-25 


ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 
Members of Sec 10, Sq C, BAD No. 2 
Officers and Enlisted men, Hq. Antilles Departmen 
Enlisted Men, Officers, and Civilian Employees, Presid 
Francisco 
Mt. Pleasant (Texas) Rotary Club 
Members of 716th MP Battalion 
Staff of National Rifle Association 
Personnel Section, 422d Infantry 
Officers and Enlisted Men, 248th Port Co 
Officers and Enlisted Men, Company A, 761st MP B 
Officers and Enlisted Men, 441st MP PWP Co 
Hg Peninsular Base Section Officers’ Club 
Woodsboro (Texas) Lions Club 
3d Battalion, 397th Infantry 
Enlisted Men of 50th Station Hospital 
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am og in the Philippines—In- 
fantry in Germany, Italy, Burma— 
Infantry at the front of battle everywhere, 
has shown increasingly the combat skill 
and endurance of which American fight 
ers are capable. The main objectives of 
the Infantry and the rest of the armed 
forces draw closer to accomplishment, 
closer in Europe than in the Pacific. And 
Infantry continues to lead the way to 
the capture of those great objectives. 

The American Infantry has proved 
more than a match for the seasoned Ger- 
man Infantry. And in every Pacific the- 
ater the often exaggerated battlecraft of 
the Jap land fighter has been surpassed 
by that of our own trained Infantryman 
on every island captured. Things have 
been moving fast out there, too. But once 
the Infantrymen of the Allied Armies are 
in control of every inch of German soil, 
then we shall see some real speed in the 
Pacific. 





THE BIG 
HIF T 


For the Infantryman who has had hi 
full share of the fighting, done his ful 
turn at arms, there will be an end to cam 
paigning when the war in Europe ends 
But for those whose service is compara 
tively brief there will be the longest shift 
of war the world has seen—halfway 
around the earth to finish the Jap war as 
fast and as overwhelmingly as this last 


big job can be done. 


W E had the whole job to do an 
there’s still a lot of it to be don 


But what will be left to do as soon as th: 
Infantrymen of the Allied Forces hav: 
the German nation under control wil 
not require the full numbers now in un 
form. And so the men who have earn 
it—the men who have done thei: 
share—will be through with their milit 
tasks. In considerable numbers they wi! 
be able to join the working front at hom 
in speeding up the final phase of the wat 
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ystem of credits for service and 
esponsibility to be used in decid- 
, stays in and who goes home 
ir. It gives due weight to the time 
‘| hting man has already spent in 
battle and to the years all men in uniform 


ready served 


rT HOSE who will make the long 
| shift, along with hundreds of thou 
whose service is still briefer and 
who have not been overseas at all, will not 
find the new job easy. The Jap is not a 
first-rate fighter in the all-around sense. 
But he is a tough soldier despite the fact 
that he lacks the initiative, leadership 
and equipment that make our own In 
fantry steadily successful against him. 

[he Infantryman who goes from 
Europe clear to the Philippines and be 
yond may figure that he’s under one dis- 
advantage. It is fair enough to even out 
the service under a point system, but it 
seems as if the men who get out when the 
German fighting is over will have a better 
chance at jobs. 

Actually, only one thing is sure right 
now about the postwar situation at home: 
Never in the history of any nation has so 
much been done so early in a big war to 
plan for what comes afterward. There are 
some people with doubts, it is true. But 
in every state as well as in the national 
government—in every industry, in every 


protession, every union, every college— 
in every group and activity that counts for 
the future, postwar plans, postwar insur- 
ance that there will be jobs, postwar 
thought on the whole situation in which 


the country will find itself, is second only 


to the effort of helping to win the war. 


N O one can say in truth that the war 
LN achievement of the Infantry, the 
Armed Forces, and the Nation has not 
beaten all previous records for effort. It 
doesn’t seem likely that a country that can 
do what we've done and still will do in 
this war can be fazed by the problems ol 
peace. Especially when the same men, 
with the same brains and ability—the 
same groups, the same agencies and activ 
ities—that have helped so greatly to make 
the winning of the war possible, have 
long since gone to work on the winning 
of the peace. 

The Infantryman, the Serviceman in 
general, who goes on to the end of the war 
can be sure of his rights, can be sure that 
no one will forget him for a minute. He'll 
return of all men in this war the proudest. 
He'll always figure as a veteran that he 
ranks at least a little higher than the man 
who only had a chance to tackle one of 
the big enemies. While he finishes the 
job of taking the last particle of fight out 
of Japan, he will be hearing steadily from 
home about the perfecting of methods 
through which he will be able to return 
and take up his permanent place as a 
member of the American nation at peace. 

The Infantryman will keep on win 
ning this war until it is over, and those 
who help him will continue to give him 
their tremendous aid. The job must be 
finished right. Until it is, no nation can 
look to a future that holds a reasonable 
security. 
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Wi ARI GOING to fight more nd more 1n rests, tor Ou! 
eriority in armor, artillery and air, will drive the enemy 
4 


i 
ito concealed positions which means large torests. OO 
} 


esi hghting hich isa special” operation now may ve 


quite common in the near future. There is nothing 


icky about any of the methods that worked for us in 
France and they may be of value to other outfits who haven't 
un into similar tasks of reducing enemy positions con 
trolling a large forest. As part of an infantry division, our 
battalion cleared out a forest ten miles long by three miles 
wide, getting normal support in the way of corps artillery 
and cavalry 
Ihe forests of France (and we have reason to believe 
German forests resemble them) are not unusually dense. 
The undergrowth is seldom more than six feet high. The 
trees rise to a height of 40 to 50 feet, and are not particu- 


larly heavy with foliage. Average visibilit 


ilthough there are stretches where it may 
as ten yards or as far as 200 yards. 

Through most forests will run at least 
weather road in the direction of principal 
of secondary roads parallel and perpendicul 
road are also generally in evidence. These 
good wagon trails and in good weather the 
Vi heeled and track lay ing v¢ hicles. In wet wt 
impassable after a few hours of heavy us« 

[hen too there are numerous fire breaks a 
easily recognizable, and—what is more imp 
identifiable on issue maps. 

The villagers who live around the forests | 
knowledge of the roads, trails, and key point 


your outht will operate. After proper screening 
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g . 
ylaces his main line of defense (or his main “ _™* 
within the forest. The exact locations are e > Se 
me extent by the road net, and by suitable 2" zz 
ns. The road net is not too important a con ie’ " . 
for given sufhcient time he can supplement ‘ 
my defense follows a fairly set pattern. Th ‘ . 
ilmost always have some defenders at the n¢ : . : , 
woods. These will, in effect, be fortified OPs and a bY 
ction as outpost lines. The enemy uses his arti! ry . 7 X > 
k up our approach formations and prevent us ; 
btaining entrance into the woods. Enemy tanks will 
shuffled about as close support guns initially; later they 
ed for limited counterattacks in delaying action, ‘ 
finally is close support artillery, mobile pillboxes, and 
nterattac k hire elements - protect t the main battle po 
n. Some German halftrack mounted guns will also be 
nd; these are used the same as tanks. ; 
nemy mortars are used promiscuously and frequently, ; ~~, 
give us ris most difficult problem because of their flex 
ity and elasticity in action. German infantry, equipped 
mortars and machine weapons, initially form small de ‘ 
ng pockets that fight hard, brainy, vigorous delaying ta ; ee “. 
ons. When outflanked these groups withdraw under - a _ 
T ol heavy mortar and artillery concentrations to the ~~ ~ 
n battle position. They avoid becoming closely em ‘in 
led. We seldom obtain prisoners from the delaying 
kets 
he main forest battle position is well dug in, has top : 
4 pr, and is sup ported by artillery, tanks, assault guns, 
ty of mortars and machire weapons, all tied in closely 
the Infantry on the ground. At least one good sup ply 
i stretches back to the rear of the enemy position. The 
te German plan is based upon keeping us clear of his 
tions. He doesn’t like close-in fighting with the bayonet 
will invariably surrender rather than attempt to eject 
by hand-to-hand fighting. 
| " 
! s 
Sey Lieutenant Colonel 
Mi 
ilton L. Rosen 
om) 
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Given enough time he will place many Al and AP 
mines along likely avenues of approach, and also some pro 
tective wire. In short, there is nothing particularly unusu: il 
about his defense other than his use of tanks in difficult 
terrain. This he accomplishes by diligent reconnaissance, 
prior planning, selection and improvement of cover and 
firing positions. The end result is the best possible use of 
the small allotment of armor available to him for close in 
fantry support in the forest. 


EourpMENT 


In the special operation of fighting in forests, there is 
need for additional equipment. At least half of the men in 
the rifle battalion and AT company should have machetes 
and compasses. Each rifle company should have two ad 
ditional SCR-536s—for patrolling purposes. At least ten 
pack boards per rifle company will be needed. All quarter- 
ton trucks should be checked for chains to get mobility on 
the mucky roads. Tow ropes for hand-towing of AT guns 
must be supplied. And finally mining and de-mining equip- 
ment must be amplified and considered minutely in all 
phases of the operation. 


THe APPROACH 

We made extensive use of air reconnaissance in the ap 
proach to the woods. The information gave us some locations 
of infantry positions, artillery positions, enemy obstacles, 
and located some armor. With this as a guide, our regi- 
mental S-2 formulated an intelligence plan that coérdi- 
nated the activities of the patrols operating in our zone of 
action. These patrols sought the answer to the following 
questions : : 

> 1) Are there any enemy defensive positions along 
(definitely stated) routes? If so, what is the strength, loca- 
tion, type, and, lastly, attitude—that is, defensive, delaying, 
or attack minded? 

>2) Is any enemy artillery or mortar fire falling in the 
area? If so, what is the estimated size of shells, rate of fire, 
number of rounds, and estimated direction of fire? 

>3) Is there any enemy armor? If so, what is its type, 
number, rate and direction of movement? 

»>4) Are there any enemy obstacles? If so, where are they 
and how long will it take us to remove them? 

>5) Are there feasible routes for use of our tank de- 
stroyers and tanks? If so, what routes are available and what 
kind of terrain is it? How many armored vehicles can use 
the routes? 

After adding the above information to that obtained 
from adjacent and higher units, the regimental commander 
decided what routes and means he would use to get his 
rifle battalion into the woods. 


ENTERING THE Woops 


We found it best to make a strong, coordinated infantry, 
artillery, tank and TD attack at the place that was indi- 
cated as the easiest entrance—a salient extending i in our di- 
rection. With all units completely developed in contact with 
the enemy in the near edge of the woods, we found one 
and a quarter hours enough to coérdinate all arms for a 
jump-off that mounted an attack sufficient to beat down 
enemy resistance and gain for our infantry entrance into the 


10 ~ 


forest. As for the officer to codrdinate the atta 
any regimental staff officer, battalion comm 
talion staff officer. We avoided attaching unit 
pany commander for we felt he had his hand: 
his own unit in order to get them into the 
controlled. 

Once in the woods, visibility was cut doy 
follow the progress visually, the re gimental c 
to get and keep control by telephone, radi 
messenger. Telephone, the most important m: 
a hand carry and hand maintenance problen 
fore tried to keep our lines of communicati 
regimental CP was from one thousand to th 
yards behind the front lines and we displace 
We ke pt our battalion CPs up very close to | 
that their jumps seldom ran over fifteen hu: 
For coérdinating purposes, regiment prescribe: 
signal communication for all units. Only jee 
mitted in the forest in order to avoid having 
bersome impedimenta of a regimental (and 
CP bog down on the so-called roads. 


CoORDINATION 


The use of phase lines as a means of coordina 
zations was most effective. 
tion in “ 


seminated early enough to insure complete distri 


important a matter while moving between PLs 


be discussed later. 


ZONES OF ACTION 


Since initial entrance into the forest was determined} 


requ 
i 


ting org 
Units would express their log 
yards beyond (or short of ) phase line DUCRO] 
If division designated phase lines, coérdination was ¢ 
better. In any event, we always established them and y 

the information as to a ch: inge in warning of the lines 
ibuti Nn 
As for contact between advancing units, this wasn't 1 
since the 
were seldom more than 300 or 400 yards apart Upon : 
rival at a PL, a unit could be held up until another « 
abreast. Contact at night was a special problem that wi 


an application of soft spot tactics, shortly after penetr 


we had our two assault battalions more widely separa 
than was desirable. Every effort was made to get them: 
gether even though one battalion had to change directit 
to close on the other. A fair fighting 


radically t 


trontay 


here was around five hundred yards, so the battalior 


daries were laid along fire breaks, stream lines, or given 
terms of frontage on a given azimuth used as a direction 


attack. 


If the principal road through the forest is parallel t 
direction of attack Cand it may well be), do not use it « 
boundary. Place it completely within the zone o 
one unit or another. If used as a codrdinating line , Vor 
have untold difficulty coérdinating two units alo 


defined avenue that will also be well defended. 


ARTILLERY 


The angle of fall of our artillery was too sma! 


us to use super-quick fuze close to our front 


quently shells would burst prematurely upon s' 
tops in the path of flight to the target. To protec: 


our artillery used the less sensitive fuzes. This tu 
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blessing in that we achieved blast effect 
in German positions when our shells burst 
. 1 t the torest. 

3 ning prisoners, we learned that our inter- 
e losing some of their effectiveness because 


’ a upon definite crossroads and terrain 

. German moved off some distance from the 

and went about his business. True, by 

. oads we hindered the movement of his sup 

CAN he amount of stuff we put down, we wanted 
het ange. Armed with this information, we 
rea around the terrain features occasionally 

ou lo sfying quota of Krauts in exchange. 
designing our plan of fires we invariably set 
u entrations so that, regardless of where we 
med had available on call planned box-in fires to 

2 f our units in case of enemy counterattack. 

Cre p 
© ome AN Viorrar, AND Macuine Gun 

Suitable positions for our mortars were not plentiful. In 
_any position was exceedingly difficult to locate. When 
used Our mortars too close to our attacking infantry, the 

antrv suffered from the resulting counter preparation. 

s¢ tions were hard to find and had to be shifted very fre 
cit loaM@ently. Nevertheless, energetic reconnaissance, prompt dis 
ROTH cement to new positions, and r: ipid fire adjustments pay 
aS eViidends. Vigorous, brainy lez idership is the answer to 
and g@ring good, effective fire out of mortars. 
ines G#MBAs for the machine guns, they were strictly a weapon of 
ution ortunity in the continuation of the attack. We had 
isnt tem available at all times, prepared for action should the 
ce the@l-asion demand. Their best use was at night—but more on 
Ipon aime late 
er Ca 
hat wi DEFENS! 

Because of the difficult terrain, all sorts of expedients 
used to get the 57s forward. The enemy having the 
intage of time for reconnaissance, had positions and 

ined Utes over which he could use his ihe for short counter 
ecrauack runs. We in turn had to get our guns up for pro 
-paratrion. We used all available manpower—often as many 
hen nty men with long tow ropes on one gun to man 
UrecuoMindle it forward. 
TOnGAEBazookas, too, got loving care. Batteries were constantly 
n bouecked. All bazooka crews were kept up to strength and 
given Mrked well forward. Our teams were for the most part 
ction tually sup porting. Indeed, we considered them our main 
_ : def nse. They accounted for six tanks while we were 
| 10 toed 
€ It SH The mine platoon (of the regimental AT company) had 
CHONG job of codrdinating all mine fields and of removing our 
you Win alter we passed beyond them. 
, 4 WR’ Daisy chains” were not too effective. Late one afternoon, 
enemy tank supported by an infantry platoon moved 

Ng il toward where we were temporarily halted. 

_mpey « upon one of our “daisy chain” mine blocks. 
far merican infantry covering this area dispersed the German 
oa . 2 fire. But the German tank opened fire on the 
INS “Biine | tore it up, and then advanced to just outside a 
rye , ka ge and played hell with our protecting group 
di : 


dr off by our artille ry and the threat of Consuie 


teams moving around to engage the tank in the flank 

We couldn't get our TDs and AT guns up to the lines 
The best solution would have been to dig in the mines so 
they would not be so obvious and easily destroyed by direct 


fire. Everything else wa lhe field was covered by 


fire and the tank would have been hung up by the mines 


CANNON COMPAN 


\ 


Good positions tol the se guns were out O01 the que stvion in 

t. We used our cannon company as an artillery bat 
talion, reinforcing it with the assault guns of our attached 
tank company. In truth, seldom (1 should say never) have 
we found it exp-dient to break our cannon « mMpany down 


Were the gun on an SP mount 
ENGINEERS 


The number of engineers originally available was only 
h OUI A&P platoon: 


when they weren’t concerned with ammunition. In addition, 


one platoon We pieced th it wit 


we screamed to division for mor engineers and got the 


| 


rest of our accustomed ¢ ngineer company ney did y yeoman 


work in removing obstacles, corduroying some bad stretches 


f — | les! no — Gell — . 
Or secondary fr ceciou ny min l na on 


NicH1 


As dusk approached all our ene rgies were turne d to but 
toning up for the night. We then tied our units in near some 
phase line. Notice | said “near’—the PLs were too well-de 
fined and made excellent registration lines and we stayed 
away from them. If lateral gaps were too great for physical 
contact to be made across them, visitin y and contact patro! 
were set up on an hourly basis. Everyone dug in deeply 
riflemen in two-man foxholes. All positions arranged them 
selves in a perimeter defense. Artillery concentrations wet 
checked and registered to give all around pr 
tective fires on call. Any enemy attack to be 
pushed home would have had to go 
through successive curtains of fire to get 
to the rifle positions All of this 


’ 
buttoning up process began well 











pe nc 
—~ 





before darkness. 
dark—w 


contacts, reconnoiter positions, dig emplaceme nts, estab 


It was too late to start our procedure at 
e gave our units at least ninety minutes to establish 


lish supply routes, and orient patrol leaders on their activi 
ties for the night 


PATROLS 


All of our patrols were oflicer led. Of course we con 
sidered an NCO acting as a platoon leader in that category 
We patrolled vigorously and actively to a depth sometimes 
of one deonennd | to fifteen hundred yards. Al patrols were 
radio (SCR-536 equipped. If we found some choice tet 
rain unoccupied and we believed it desirable and valuable 
for our next day's operations, we would direct the patrol 
leader to hold it awaiting reinforcements. We made no dis 
tinction between day and night patrols. Remember in the 
forest at night you merely see less. 

All patrols had mening orders to reconnoiter by fire i! 
n addition, they were given defi 
nite times of departure and return, routes out andi in, a deh- 


contact was established. I 


nite objective, and specific missions, in the form of questions 
artil 
lery concentrations applicable to their zone of action that 
served the dual purpose of locating them in code for us, 
and could bring down artillery fire on call should it become 
necessary to extricate the mselves. The me OES of pa 
trols was standardized at one officer, one BAR, 
men, and one intelligence man. 


to be answered. They were supplied with a group of 


four rifle 


Tue REGIMENTAL S-2 SECTION 


The I&R Platoon operated the regimental OPs—generally 
two in this type of terrain—and established a liaison group 
(radio equipped ) with our Cavalry neighbor on our flank. 
The early information obtained from that outfit ke pt us in 
timately informed of activities (friendly and enemy) in 
that direction. 

The S-2 kept abreast of the enemy situation during the 
day as a result of the information that poured in to Li in 
answer to the daily intelligence report disseminated to all 
units early each morning. 

But three hours or so before dusk, he would shift his 
attention to the patrolling plans for the night. He worked 
out the specific questions for the patrols, the number of 
patrols, routes, objectives, and so forth. These were tele 
phoned down to the battalion S-2’s as a warning order at 
least two hours before dusk. Patrol leaders were then given 
a chance to make such personal reconnaissance as was pos 
sible during daylight hours. Written, overlay type, patrol 
orders were then delivered in the hands of the battalion 
S-2’s at least one hour prior to dark, confirming the warning 
order. 

Our SOP called for an intelligence man (from battalion 
headquarters company) to accompany each patrol as long 
as these men were available. This gave the battalion S-2 and 
the company commanders of the respective patrols a check 
on the information brought in by the patrol leader. 

Information turned in by returning patrols was immedi 
ately telephoned to regiment. If S-2 personnel were on 
hand, they tabulated it, if not the duty officer handled it. 
The regimental S-2 appearing on duty at 0400, checked 
tabulations, formulated the indications, and prepared the 
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S-2 estimate for the regiment il commander | 
On the basis of the 
foregoing, a new E ssential Elements of Inf 


enemy c apabilitie s obt 


if required or indicated) was prepared a 
to all units. 

rt might not be amiss to |: ya ghost at this ti 
has always worn an aura of suspense and dang. » \y, 
found it a prosaic enterprise when handled in 
fashion. Over a period of three months an 
kinds of terrain, we had over 4,000 men out « 
our total casualties (in dead and wounded 
an unbelievably small number. Our only ey 
this astounding figure is the fact that a p 
along definite lines has the advantage of s T 
enemy on the other hand, not knowing fr 


patrol comes or its intent, is literally shooting 


\carnst Heavy ENemy ResisTaNci 


When heavy enemy resistance developed 
best to stop, push out numerous patrols, and 
German position completely. Thus we didn’t 
fantry so intermingled with the enemy that | wou! 
handicapped in the use of our artillery 
sary, we “9 one (or several) days to get everyt 
\ regimental fire plan integrating 
organic anil supporting fires of the regiment play 
small part in this. When our assault units jumped off 
were supported by a veritable blast of fire that wither 
much of the resistance in its path by its intensity. Of ; 
the Doughboy still had to follow it up. But this tren 
burst of fire, 


and mortars. If 
| 


IT 


ordinated. 


when observed by our men, acted as a mag 
in pulling them forward into the close contact with : 
German, so necessary to overrunning and destroyir 
position. 


ARMOR 


Unless there was ample time for reconnaissance, the 
fensive use of tanks and TDs was badly hindered. Fr 
outside the woods, they protected our rear flanks and sup 
lines against counterattack and the TDs reinforced a ar 
tillery. Upon finding the main German battle position, 
stopped to give our TKs and TDs ample time (two dy 
for close reconnaissance and shaction of attack positia 
Moreover, to facilitate the forward reconnaissance of { 
armored leaders beyond the line of contact, so that ti 
could select routes beyond that line of contact, we protect 
them by sending along an escort patrol for protection. Vi 
coérdinated most closely all plans and actions betweeni 
fantry and armored leaders so that an exact understand 
was derived for all phases. Radio channels of inter 
munication were set up. We pounded into all heads in 


most thorough fashion that neither infantry nor armor! 
to think selfishly. The result of all this effort was a dé 
sweep of four miles to the far end of the forest on the 
day. 
PROTECTION OF OPpEN FLANKS 

You will recall that our attack continued on a compl 
tively narrow frontage. A good part of the woods remail 


uncovered as an open flank awaiting the movement abré 


] 
of our cavalry neighbor who mov ed. somewhat more sid 
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ne means of protecting our Hank was indi 
1¢ wn the happy solution of establishing road 
4 road and trail intersections along the open 
ks had two forms 


‘ka teams 

eavy machine guns 

n 
yeavy mortars 
| gun 

oka team 


neavy machine yun 
itoon 
S heavy mortars 


inces, the rifle platoon leader, regardless of 
led the little task force. In all instances, it 
hold off any infantry-tank thrusts that came 


Dur t y was that we would stretch these road blocks 
nt s along the open flank awaiting one of two 
cavalry unit came abreast the blocks were no 
ssary. If the cavalry didn’t, we expected to 
ch our tail up” by closing up all our rear installations 
ind taking in our rearward road blocks as we 
through the woods. 
ved Mt night contact patrols moved between the road blocks 
ff Uf an h urly basis (seldom were the bloc ks more than a 
ind yards apart) to insure against infiltration. 


< 


PPLY AMMUNITION 


pply of rifle ammunition was no problem—our men 


er fred more than a hundred rounds a day. But for ma- 
gun and mortar ammunition we established definitely 







attalion and company ammunition dumps instead 
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of the mobile system we normally used. In general, ou 


quarter-ton trucks were able to get ammunition as far fo1 


ward as the battalion dumps | rom the re on in, it was han 


Carry 


[he few bolos we had facilitated travel, for men goit 
up and returning would swing at the undergrowth as the 
red very quickly and soon becam« 


we I] oft the beaten track th it 


noved along. Paths apps 
| 

miniature highwavs genera 

] 1 ] 

ly received a generous shelling. Finally, regiment kept a firn 


hand on the pulse of ammunition supply by sending th 


munitions ofhcer around all installations several ti daily 
to check assist, and mprove where necessary i] feature 
of Class \ supply 
Foop 

We fed hot meals at least once a day, and more ofter 


> the 


than not, twice a day. Our system involved bringing uy 
mess gear in marmite Cans at the same time that food wa 


brought up Che ubiquitous jeep and trailer perform l 
ind then hand 


a gf se nd to the troops and wonder 


again, in this case, as far as it would go 


carry. Hot meals wer 
ful in bolstering morale. The mess gear was gathered up and 


ished there. Ni 


But we closely supervises 


returned to the company 


cases of dyse¢ ntery showed up 


the washing of mess gear 
Bep Rots 


At least two or three hours before dark we started push 
ing the rolls up to the company dumps. From there on com 
panies worked out their own problem. We found that Regi 
ment had to supervise and push this matter through the 
battalion supply officers. The front line troops were too 
concerned with fighting to give it any thought until dark 
and then it was too late. The regimental supply officer took 
person 1! care of this and checked it fr quently all through 

































the afternoon. Need I add that getting the rolls up to the 


troops each night (and early) did its share in bolstering 


morale? 
EVACUATION 


Jeep ambul: inces operé ated as far forw: urd as p ssible. But 
from the battle area back to jeep ambulances it was all hi ind 
Carry. C ollecting companies helpe d some »what by reinforc 
ing our little team. Battalion aid stations were limited to 
places where ambulances could enter, but generally they 
were never more than two thousand yards behind the line 
of contact. 

At this point, it might be wise to enter a plea for the 
medical personnel—aid men, litter bearers, and so on. They 
are always eager to serve the line people. But often men 
call for medical personnel to operate in places in which 
even additional riflemen could not move without being hit. 
Obviously if men are in a hailstorm of fire which is causing 
casualties, they shouldn’t expect medical personnel to enter 
If they do, they too become casualties and 
literally. Yet when a man is 
injured the invariable cry, regardless of how much lead 
is flying about, is “Aid Man!” We have tried to indoctrinate 
our troops with he idea that they must wait until the tide 
of battle has flowed somewhat beyond a locality before an 


such an area. 
your evacuation service dies 


aid man can get in to offer assistance. At least, there should 
be a lull to give him a fair chance of doing his job. 

One afternoon a jeep traveling over a tr: ‘ail that had been 
checked the day before detonated a mine that injured the 
driver so badly that he could not move. Several other men 
in the vicinity approached the mine field: a chaplain, two 
aid men, and two infantrymen. The chaplain organized a 
party to enter the mine field and extricate the 
wounded man. All got in safely, placed the man on the 
stretcher, and started to retrace their steps. Suddenly, Boom! 
One of the rescue party had set off a mine. Result: two aid 
men killed, four men Cincluding the jeep driver) wounded. 


rescue 


Morors 


We issued a flat order that only the minimum of vehicles 
and those to be quarter-tons wherever possible, would move 
into the forest. Roads were bad enough without cluttering 
them up with heavy transportation. To handle all heavy 
transportation we had to revert to regimental control in a 
regimental service area. Having everything right at his 
finger tips, the service company commander was easily able 
to handle maintenance and repair. 


RECLAMATION OF EquipPMENT 


Much equipment was left behind by casualties. To re 
claim this, we organized under regimental control, search 
parties that raked a portion of the battle ground shout two 
days after the action passed beyond it. The reclaimed 
equipment easily made up for battlefield losses reported by 
the lower units. In addition some dead were located that 
might never have been found, for they were well off the 


beaten path of the battle. 
Losses AND REPLACEMENTS 


When the infantry moves rapidly forward in forest en- 
gagements, the casualties suffered are not excessive. Of 
course tree burst shell fragments splatter over a considerable 
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area. Dispersion of personnel within visibi 


counter-measure. In one way tree bursts ar 


the fragments lose their force somewhat by ra 
reach the ground, and the effect is seldom ‘ata, j, : 
ten-day engagement, we suffered only a fey. killed qa 


wounded ran somewhat higher, roughly two per 
day. 
We did not send replacements forward u 


least one day showed up. All men were brie! back in > 
regimental service area on everything abo. e situ : 
and made thoroughly conversant with past, present , G 
future pli ins. Front line commanders re ported that this» " 
them fit in much more readily than unbriefed men “y 
i 

REHABILITATION 

The strain of fighting in the forest was onsiderd 
that some men became victims of battle exhaustion, |, 
no cases whatever of serious psychoneur SIS 

We rehabilitated these men in a rest center three gi 
behind the forest. We had facilities available for shays 
bathing, hot meals, and a warm clean place as a domitgjl 
We made all men use these facilities. The length t ; 
stay, not less than 24 hours, or more than 72. d lepende 4 a 
the judgment of the regimental surgeon who intervie 
each man daily. Eighty-five per cent of all the men pas Pe 
through this inst lation returned to their organizations q és 
sti yed with them, even through the big push th: it eventy ‘ne 


cleared the forest. Had we evacuated all of the battle 


ali « 
haustion cases through normal medical channels, we wog Le 
have lost them completely for this battle. 

An unusual feature of their rehabilitation was the : 
ing all men went through daily on the military situ: 
confronting their fellow ‘soldiers up front. The interes 
hibited by worn-out, battle weary men in the tact 
ation was, in the eyes of all medical men who \ 
entire experiment with avid interest, a psycho! 
nomenon of the first order. 

From the foregoing you may get the idea that e\ 
ran as smooth as silk at all times. Not at all. Thes 
vations are the end results. We stumbled quite ofte: 
eventually in the way common to most America 
came up with a good solution. 

Although forest fighting is hard, it is well t 
that the advantage lies with the vigorous attacker bea 
all his avenues of approach to close contact with th 
are concealed. 

None of the conclusions we arrived at were “tricky 
played it “straight down the alley” with slight variations 
fit unusual contingences. The ‘ ‘school eplution” will hand 
most problems. In combat there is a tendency to drean 
a solution to fit one particular case. Generally the resu 
a new, untried method that requires considera! 
and application in order to have it work out properly 
don’t have sufficient time for such research. We there! 
fought such tendencies all along the line. By sing | 
principles we achieved a unity of military thought andé 
pression that enabled Lieutenant Dumbjohn to understa 
what Lieutenant Ducrot was doing. And so on down 0! 
last private soldier. And that understanding compenRq 
psychologically for the natural fear engendered i. | 
under the strange conditions peculiar to forests 
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Some of the Rangers who freed the prisoners in Cabanatuan Camp. Lieu- 
tenant John F. Murphy, 2d Platoon, Company F, is in center foreground. 


By Lieutenant Colonel Henry A. Mucci 


January Sixth Army detailed my command, the 6th 


rt Int 


intry Battalion, to proceed to the American 


ner of War stockade at Pangatuan, about four miles 
Cabanatuan, to liberate the Allied prisoners held there 
bree consisted of C ompany C, commanded by Captain 


rt Vi 
or ( 
phy 

DY tor 
ation 
ked, 


the 


mpal 
ac! 
Bin | 


Prince, and it was reinforced by the 2d Pla 
npany F, commanded by Lieutenant John F. 
0500 January 28, 1945, we took off in a truck 
he guerrilla headquarters at Guimba. Our in 
dicated that Jap tanks were in the area to be 
ve borrowed some bazookas and AT grenades 
Infantry Division to supplement our arma- 


C, as reinforced, left Guimba at 1400 and 
country to the guerrilla headquarters of a 
1 near Lobong. There his eighty men were 


L, 1945 


attached to our own force and the entire outfit started east 
see sketch), crossing the national highway into enemy ter 
ritory about three miles south of Baloc. We forded the 
Talavera River at 2400 and crossed the Rizal Road at 
0400, January 29, all without incident. By 0600 on that 
same day we reached Balingcari where we bivouacked 
There we gained contact with guerrilla (¢ vaptain Pajota 
who was the guerrilla area commander at Cabu. His force 
of ninety armed and 160 unarmed men also joined us 
At Balingcari we also met the Alamo Scouts who were 
to get definite information for us about the prison stockade 
They hadn't been able yet to get the information we wanted, 
so we decided to wait for guerrilla scouts already out to 
bring in the dope. At 1800 on the evening of the 29th, 
we left Balingcari and went on to Plateros, and there made 
contact with the gueyrilla scouts. These men reported that 
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The route to and from Cabanatuan 
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OUR 








p soldiers were guarding the POW camp 
olumn about one division in size was mov 
he road through Cabu, which we would 
reach our objective. We then decided not 

29th. 
1t 0930 the Alamo Scouts guided by guer- 
Tombo moved out from our Plateros 
it the prison camp further and get definite 
ncerning the enemy's set-up in and around 

PO p. During the whole operation, Lieutenant 
s scouts were of invaluable service in ob 

ation and getting us the active assistance of 


i1tormation was brought back to us at Plateros 
t s. We went over the whole situation and I 
to attack at dusk that day (see sketch 2 for 
men were then briefed on the plan of action. 
was given a particular job and thoroughly in 
n what he was to do. The element of surprise was 
ng to be all important in the success of the mission. 
ry man was especially cautioned to keep the attack a 
yrise till the last minute. 

: called for Joson’s guerrillas to set up a road 

eight hundred yards southwest of the POW camp 
the main road to Cabanatuan, and there to hold up 
by trafic or troops moving north from Cabanatuan to 
bu. A six-man bazooka team led by Staff Sergeant White 
he 2d Platoon of Company F was assigned to him as AT 
btection 


ptain Pajota’s guerrillas were to set up another road 





_ Captain Robert W. Prince 
Commanding O fficer, Company C 
RIL, 1945 


Lieutenant Colonel Henry A. Mucci 
Commanding O fficer, 6th Rangers ~’ 





near Cabu 


block one mile northeast of the POW camp 
bridge) on the same main road. This group was to keep a 


Jap force in Cabu that we had learned of (some eight hun 
dred men) from reinforcing the stockade garrison or attack 
ing our column. Both of the guerrilla captains had to keep 
the Japanese from breaking through until the prisoners 
were freed. Their road block forces were to stay in position 
and keep the enemy back until the POW column was in 
the clear . 

had 


knocking out the Jap guards at the rear entrance of the 
stockade 


The 2d Platoon of Company | the mission of 
the enemy garrison lived in one building at the 


rear of the camp [his platoon was also to keep any Japs 


from moving into the section of the compound occupied 2 
the prisoners. In addition, the 2d Platoon was to detach a 
six-man squad, under Staff Sergeant Millican, to destroy a 
pillbox at the northwest corner of the stockade. 

The Ist Platoon of ¢ mpany C, led by Lieutenant Wil 
liam J. O'Connell, was to force the front gate of the stock 
ade, push through fast, and kill enemy guards and other 
personnel in locations we knew about trom the reports ol 
the scouts. I he two assault sections ol this platoon had 
the following duties. Staff Sergeant Jensen's Ist Section 
would push across the main road, kill the guards at the 
The 2d 


Section, led by Sergeant Britzius, was to push across the 


gate, and those in the guardhouse at the gate 


road abreast of the Ist Section and on its right, and fire 
through the tence at spec ific enemy buildings and de tenses 
and thus cover the Ist Section’s action 

The Weapons Section of Ist Platoon, Company C 





Sergeant Theodore R. Richardson 
Opened the gate to the prison 
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Map 2 
Cabanatuan Prison Camp 


under Staff Sergeant Stewart, would follow the Ist Section 
closely through the gate, then move over to the right flank 
of the Ist Section and go forward, putting bazooka fire on 
a corrugated tin building which we knew housed the Jap 
tanks and trucks. As the Weapons Section drove in, the 
2d Section was to lift its fire and move in through the gate 
and get over to the right edge of the stockade fast in order 
to keep any Japs from getting away. 

The 2d Platoon, Company C, led by Lieutenant Mel- 
ville D. Schmidt, had the job of opening the prisoner of 
war section of the encampment. It was first to set up sup 
porting fire with the other two platoons, and start the pris- 
oners moving out. The Ist Assault Section of this platoon, 
under Staff Sergeant Harris, would follow the Ist Platoon 
through the main gate, force the entrance of the POW 
enclosure itself, push rapidly through to the rear of the 
enclosure, and open fire on the Japanese buildings already 
under fire from the 2d Platoon, Company F, who would 
be attacking them from the rear. The 2d Assault Section, 
led by Staff Sergeant Butler, was to follow the Ist Section, 
push up to the right flank of the POW compound and fire 
on the enemy installations that were also under fire of the 
Ist Platoon, and thwart any attempt by the Japs to enter 
the POW area. The Weapons Section of the 2d Platoon, 


under Staff Sergeant Stern, was to be the reserve and also 
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Lod to direct the rescued pri rs thm 
the main gate and start them op, 
movement north. 

The signal for the atta: 


7-\ from Lieutenant Murphy. pla 
Ce ateeenaet the rear of the stockade. hee eel 
— he had his outht open fir 
\ 








would attack simultaneou 
phone lines out of the 
camp were to be cut by rrilla 
tenant Tombo on the north) and }y 
Sergeant White on the south. Ind 
Rangers had the job of sear 
destroying the enemy’s rad 


camp. 
As soon as all our prisoners wer 
of the stockade and started baci 


tain Prince was to fire a red flay 
was the signal for the Rangers 
draw and form the rear 
column. They were also to help «| 
and weak prisoners. The 
forces forming the road blocks y 
stay at their posts until th 
at least a mile clear of the camp 
Captain Prince would fire a sec 
flare. The guerrilla groups ther 
withdraw and form an additi 
and flank guard for the column 

This plan worked out OK 

All our units moved out from | 
at 1700 on the 30th and moved : 
assembly area a mile from the s 
At 1800 Company C started 
across open ground into posi ti 
attack. Movement had to be 
and cautious because the ground was so open, but b 


Company C was all set, in position twenty yards from! 


front gate, conces iled both by the di irkness pe a sma 
The 2d Platoon of Company F opened fire ; the 
the camp at 1945 and the Rangers began yo attack 


Everything went exactly according to plan. Surprise 
complete. The enemy was unable to organize any effec 


resistance. Here is how it went. 


Staff Sergeant Millican’s squad killed the Japs nd 


pillbox on the northwest corner of the stockade 

The 2d Platoon, Company F, killed the guards 
rear gate, in the living quarters, and in the watch 

The Ist Platoon, Company C, killed the guards 
main gate, moved into the enclosed area, killed th« 
in their living quarters, destroyed four tanks 
trucks with bazooka fire. These trucks, incidenta 
loaded with Jap troops about to move out. 


lly 


The 2d Platoon, Company C, opened the prisoner 


section, guided the prisoners out to the main gate 


searched the barracks carefully and carried out the m 
who couldn’t walk. At 2015 Captain Prince, after satis" 


himself that we had released every prisoner, fi | the 
red flare and the withdrawal began. 
The column withdrew toward Plateros. W! 


gone a mile and a half from the enemy stockade, Capt 
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nou 
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WW 


Ril 


econd red flare to signal 
torces to lea\ e their po 
Joson pulled out at once 
road block, but Captain 
it time fighting back a 
block. 


s were to continue fight 


the north road 
y of the Ranger-prisoner 
eatened, he fought on for 
before he disengaged his 
d back to form additional 
protection for the column 
4 ts, requisitioned from the 
diat ready on the south side of 
p 7a River to receive the dis 
litter 
ers helped the released men across 


ers. Rangers and 


ving, waist deep river. In 

er0s column halted to reorganize. 
, men got some water and food there 
unded up some more carts. 

tor Layug, a local guerrilla doctor, 
Ip cots 1n the schoolhouse and treated 
The ex-POWs 
to walk were dispatched in groups 


| by Rangers to the next barrio 


nd wounded. 


ri, as fast as they could be 
lhe first group left at 2100 

the 30th 
ed from Plateros to Balingcari in 25 
Captain Prince brought 
ast elements of the column 


yd Vlad 
mized 


About 115 men were 


0 Carts 
into 
teros protected by the rear guard. 
ood and water were again provided 
ll in Balingcari, and fifteen more 
s were found for those released pris 
rs who had made it that far on foot but couldn’t walk 
farther. The column left Balingcari at 2400 for Matasna 
oy, and got there at 0200 January 31. Here we got 
en more carts, making a total of 51, and this lengthened 
uur column to a mile and a half. Again the civilians 
plied every man with food and water. Half an hour 
r we left Matasna Kahoy for the next barrio—General 
on the Rizal Road. The Ist Platoon, Company C, 
er Lieutenant O’Connell, moved ahead behind guer 
p SCOUuLS to set road blocks on the Rizal Road. One sec 
with a bazooka and AT grenades set up a road block 
r hundred yards north of the point where we entered 
road \ second section moved south on the road to a 
it four hundred yards south of where the column left 
road 
t took the column one hour to clear the road, for in 
ing across it had to move for about a mile downythis 
nese-held highway. The road was cleared with the last 
crossing at 0430. At 0530 we halted in a small barrio 


atter a short rest we continued the journey back to our 


We tried radio communication several times but 
hout success. At 0800 the column reached Sibul where 
nty more carts were obtained to carry still more released 
Ws, many more of whom had become exhausted by this 

Civilians again provided food and water and I de 
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Prisoners freed at Cabanatuan Camp march toward the American lines. 
Those unable to walk were carried back by natives in carabao carts. 


cided to kee p pushing on to our own lines atter a YOK vd rest 
\Ve finally made radio contact and a convoy of ambulances 
and trucks was organized and sent to Sibul, arriving there 
at 1100 on the 31st. The freed prisoners were transl« rred 
to the 92d Evacuation Hospital at Guimba, and after that 
Company C Creinforced) was given transportation back to 


the Rangers’ base camp near (¢ alasiao 


Parts of the story left untold by Colonel Mucci can be 
filled in from the communiqué by General MacArthur and 
from newspaper accounts 

Five hundred and thirteen prisone rs were treed by the 
force of 121 Rangers and 286 Filipino guerrillas, General 
MacArthur announced. Two of the prisoners died from 
heart attacks in the course of the rescue Jones, 
writing under a Luzon dateline in the New York Times of 
February 3, 1945, reported that a Japanese guard of 73 
men and 150 other Japanese soldiers were killed in the 
camp. In the action at the camp proper on Ranger was 
killed and two wounded. Our total losses were 27 killed 
and two wounded. Jap losses were at least 532 dead 

Twelve Japanese tanks were destroyed 

Colonel Mucci was awarded the Distinguished Servic 
Cross. Every officer got the Silver Star and every enlisted 
man the Bronze Star.—Tue Eprrors 


George | 
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By General Joseph W. Stilwell 


Don’t BE surpRISED if I bear down somewhat on the sub 
ject of Army Ground Forces which form the bulk of our 
fighting forces. But don’t misunderstand my feelings for 
the Navy, Marines, and Air services. The Navy got up off 
the canvas after Pearl Harbor and while still groggy fought 
back to such good effect that now they have made the Japs 
jump right out of the ring. It has been a monumental job 
to regain control of the Pacific. ‘The Marines are even now 
proving once more what they have already proved many 
times—that they are a fighting outfit, and on top of any 
job you hand them. The accomplishments of our Air 
Forces in training, development and transport, as well as 
combat, are too well known to require further emphasis. 
Our services are conducting in all quarters of the world, the 
greatest and most complicated business in history. 

Also present are the Army Ground Forces ‘which we 
have come to take somewhat for granted These are the 
sluggers who are at it all the time, day and night in all 
weathers. These are the troops that get the decision. The 
location of the man on foot, struggling forward with the 
help of artillery, tanks, air, his own supporting weapons, 
and all the services, is still the gauge by which we measure 
success or failure. If he gets forward, we win: if he is forced 
back, we lose. All our inventions, all our machines, all our 
weapons, ali our efforts, are centered on getting the men on 
foot forward. The reason is simple enough: he is the only 
agency that can hold ground. So modern war, like ancient 
war, boils down to the a attempt of the ground forces to go 
forward. Jn spite of everything—fatigue, fear, wounds, 
and death. 

We are beginning to realize that no matter how a war 
starts, it ends in the mud. It has to be slugged out—there 
are no trick solutions or cheap shortcuts. Any promise of a 
quick, cheap, or easy method has always had a strong appeal, 
and very naturally, war being what it is. And those of the 
military profession who opposed such views have, in the 
past, come in for considerable panning. The remarks 
hurled at them ranged from “narrowminded” or “one-track 
mind” to “ossified,”’ “die-hard,” “stuffed shirt” and other 
more vivid expressions, and there were charges of stupidity 
as well as laziness. They were harshly criticized for not 
keeping up with the times. 

The appearance of the submarine was at first generally 
thought to spell the doom of all surface ships. The machine 
gun was to make attack impossible. The tank was to make 
defense hopeless, gas was going to annihilate whole popu- 
lations, and the airplane was going to do several of these 
things. This tendency still hangs on—only this morning I 
read that somebody was much concerned about te danger 
of a collapse of civilization because of the jet plane and the 
buzz bomb. But, it has become apparent to most of us that 


what we need is not an overwhelming superiority jp, 
one weapon, promising as it may be, but a well balan 
force of all of them . 

It's a fine thing that we have reached this appre; 


of what an army must consist of. The very fact thy. 
view of our needs is considered as something ot ad 
proves how much the lesson was needed, but it als ~ 
it simpler for us to agree about a suitable defensive fox 

the future. 

Now that we are getting this more realistic view oj 
all-important réle of the ground forces, I hope to see p 
attention paid to the lads who are carrying the ball. | 
the writers are going to make a glamorous hero out ¢ 
muddy and dilapidated GI with two weeks’ whiskers , 
a barnyard aroma on him, I don’t know. That's their J 
and they had better work it out, or circulation is going 
fall off. There are going to be a whole lot of these |g 
who won’t cheer every time they read the magazin 
about how the captain aviator made off with the gal. Ty 
will want the bazooka man or the number two scout t 
once in a while. They don’t want to be glorified, 4 
just want a break. Not too much in return for what y 
asking. 

[he average Gl is a pretty intelligent person and wg 
he knows the score. We try to explain the why and 
for of the war to him in a course of orientation enh 
ter how much instructional matter you hold out to hin 
remains a realist. The conditions under which he i 
make him one necessarily. So his primary concern in@ 
tion is indicated by his daily prayer, “O, Lord, distrib 
the bullets as You do the pay: Let the officers get mos 
them.” And his next concern is to come home, and 
back to the old familiar scenes. 

When he does, do not expect to see the same man 
went away. He will be grown up, developed. He has! 
handling men, living intimately with death and destruct 
and thinking about it, and he will bring back knowle 
that can’t be gained in any other way. His primary cone 
when he gets home will be to get a job and get going 
That's the big question—his future opportunity. He'll i 
some gripes, of course. He'll wonder why everybody « ' 
not have borne an equal share of the load. He'll w 
how it was that so-and-so could stay home and make m 
while he was being shelled and bombed. He'll wonder| 
it was that there could be strikes while he was fig! 
And he'll feel lost at being by himself again, away from 


lads he shared so many dangers with. 


get ready for him, he deserves all we can do for hi 


a speech delivered before the Cleveland les e Asst 


tion, March 2, 1945. 
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He’s homesick ! 
home now; he'll be homesick for his outfit then. We Nes 
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licutenant Colonel Roy E. Moore 


S THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN, reports began to 


* hat something was wrong, something we had 
fore “Our soldiers are not firing their rifles 
bch.” This simple statement was so unexpected, it 
bed st ridiculous. Those soldiers all had weeks 


months of progressive training from rifle marksm< anship 
igh field target firing. Almost everyone said that our 
amen i) training doctrines were sound. Reports trom 
jungle areas said that the main difficulty there was to 
> men from firing their rifles unnece -ssarily and becom 
‘trigger happy.” Surely there must be some mistake! 
haps these reports meant that our soldiers weren't 
g the ir slings properly, or keeping that left elbow tucked 
‘under the piece, or distributing their fire across the 
t in the way they had been taught to. Our training 
ods changed very little as a result of these reports. 
en came Sicily, Italy, and finally France. The trickle 
Pports grew to a torrent. Alwz 1VSs it was the s: ime simple 
ir soldiers aren't firing their rifles 
gh.” This statement had now been 
ve too often by too many othcers 
there to be any doubt as to what it 
nt. 
owever, in recent months combat re 
s and battle experiences indicate that 
st our Infantrymen are beginning to 
their rifles in the volume they should 
d the Germans don’t like it. But our 
s have learned the hard way. There- 
. those of us whose present job is to 
bare soldiers for battle should ask 
elves: “Why don’t soldiers fire their 
enough?” - 
lot of officers in the 3d Infantry Di 
bn asked this question way back in 
ly and during the early stages of the 
an campaign. They asked the sol- 
themselves, often while under 
iy small-arms fire. Usually they got 
ot three answers: 
|) I can’t see anything to shoot at. 
'm afraid I'll give my position 
iway. 
My squad leader hasn’t given me 
order to fire. 
tst a look at those three reasons. 
he { reason—he can’t see any- 


Oo 


g te ot at. OF course he can’t. 


should have been better prepared for 
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FOR YOUR OUTFIT 


that before he got into battle. Much has been done in re 
cent months toward making targets less visible or hiding 
them completely from view in our field firing exercises, but 
we still don't impress the soldier fully with the fact that 
when he attac ks a position he rarely sees a spec ihe target to 
shoot at. We don’t tell him plainly enough that he doesn’t 
have to hit the enemy to accomplish his mission—he doesn’t 
even have to hit within five yards of him. His mission is to 
make the enemy keep his head down until a unit can get 
in close enough to make the job of killing him a lot easier 
We fail to convince him what a tremendous wallop 
packed in the combined rifles ol his platoon or even his 
squad. We also fail to convince him that this wallop is not 
something to be saved for special situations but rather some 
thing to be applied quickly and ruthlessly against any group, 
however large or small, any place, any time, if they stand in 
his way. 

I remember a platoon that couldn’t see anything to shoot 
at. Late one afternoon south of Mignano 
in Italy, a regimental commander was 
waiting somewhat impatiently for the 
report that his leading battalion had 
taken the last piece of ground that would 
mark the final objective for the day 
There had been no report of any for 
ward progress for nearly two hours and 
darkness was coming fast. The battal 
ion commander said on the phone he 
was just starting up to see what was 
wrong. Within an hour the objective 
was taken. 

The next day the battalion commander 
described what he had found. He had 
gone up to one of his leading platoons 
and found them halted by a few persist 
ent German “splutter guns.” Fortunate 
ly the light was poor and the brush fur 
nished good cover, so that the battalion 
commander was able to move from squad 
to squad and find out why they weren't 
moving forward. They said they couldn't 
see anything to shoot at. At each squad 
he left the same instructions—“When I 
yell ‘shoot,’ open up with everything 
you ve got right into that brush. Never 
mind targets. Just shoot where you 
think the noise is coming from.” They 
looked a little doubtful, but when he 
did say “shoot,” they shot—and they 
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moved right on through to their objective without any op- 
position. The platoon learned a lesson, but they had to wait 
until they were in battle to learn it. 

The soldier's second reason for not shooting is that he'll 
give his position away. A perfectly natural thought. We use 
these same words loosely and carelessly in much of our in- 
struction. The rifleman adopts them as a logical excuse for 
not firing when he should. It’s a very human tendency for 
any soldier in battle to feel that all enemy eyes are on him, 
that all that fire going over his head or past him is searching 
for him. 

We'll grant that there are times in battle when a soldier 
should hold his fire in order not to give his position away. 
[hese times come in certain types of night attack, certain 
phases of jungle operations, on certain types of patrols, and 
any time when he sees the enemy before the enemy sees 
him and he wants to wait until he can get a volume of sur 
prise fire where it will hurt. But we don't make it clear to 
the soldier that these are special situations—that he'll be 
told specifically when not to fire. We don’t make it plain 
to him that when the enemy fires on him there’s no such 
thing as giving his position away, that it is already given 
away. If he drops, rolls and shoots, the enemy will have no 
better idea where he is than he had when he first shot at 
him. Every minute he lies there not shooting increases his 
chance of We don’t make him realize that he 
can make the enemy feel the same way, 

In other words, we miss a chance to apply a little sound 
psychology to our riflemen before we lead them into battle. 
We should constantly remind them exactly how they're 
going to feel under fire and how they can relieve that feel 
ing by giving the “hot foot” to the enemy. We should start 
them thinking along the lines we want them to think along 
before they ever hear the sound of an enemy bullet. 

Whose fault is it that we miss the boat in this respect? I 
can hear an answer from a thousand throats that sing the 
bar like a broken phonograph record—“Our junior 
leaders.” But that’s not the right answer. What phrase do 
you see and hear more than any other? Is it “shoot and kill?” 
No! it’s 1 

Taking advantage of cover and concealment is important, 
but it’s also instinctive in any human being above the grade 
of moron. We give our soldiers ex amples by lecture, pic- 
ture, Cartoon and verse of the horrible t tate th: it befell those 
who didn’t take advantage of cover and concealment. This 
is important. But we should also tell them in even stronger 
words that few battles have been lost as a result of this fault 
and many have been lost because men failed to shoot. 

Now for the third reason for not firing—his squad leader 


getting it. 
or worse. 


same 


“cover a nd concea | ment. ai 


hasn't given him an order to fire yet! It’s not difficult to see’ 


where he found this reason. The book says “Ordinarily fire 
is opened on orders of the platoon leader” —only too 
rarely in training do you see a squad problem where the 
squad leader gives no order to fire—where the squad just 
fires without any orders. True enough our scouts fire with- 
out orders, but most problems are set up so the squad leader 
has a chance to decide what he wants to do with the rest of 
the squad. In other words, the problem involves a very ob- 
liging enemy who never catches us out in the open. But 
the Jap or German knows we use scouts and he knows how 
we use them, and he knows what to do about it. Further- 






more, most of us know that he knows all thi 
what he does about it, but we go right on 
same old way. A much more realistic pro! 
one in which the whole squad is caught unc . 
arms fire. A problem where the squad leader .~ nop 3 
to use his voice to bawl out fire orders (hb. 
be heard and none of his newer replacem: 
much attention to him if he could be heard. A », 
where he can’t move around and give each ma 
(because the only way he can move is slowly on hj 
and it would take too long) ). A problem — ' 
solution is for the squad to return the fire a 

they think the enemy is, without waiting | 
even fragmentary orders, and where the approved s 
for the squad leader is to correct them as best hy . 
they're not firing effectively. Or to stop three or { 
them from firing and try to wiggle them around 
sition where their fire will be more effectiv: 

The solution to the whole problem is to thorough 
impressively indoctrinate every rifleman in this prit 

“In the absence of specific orders to the contrary 
[ am fired on, I will immediately drop to the ground , 
and fire back at the area where I think the fir 
from without waiting for any orders.” 

Some will still argue that the fault lies not in the train 
of the individual rifleman, but in lack of good non 
missioned officer leadership—that when a squad leader 
properly trained his squad so that they know him, : 
him and obey him, he'll have no trouble getting 
shoot. They are partly right. But what shout the s 
leader who just received four replacements yesterd 
four others a few days back? What chance has he | 
gain their full confidence and respect or to train them? 
they know about this business of battle is what we’\ 
them in our training centers. 

Some will say that the Infantryman trained und 
a doctrine will fire when he shouldn't. He'll ox 
happy. Perhaps he will, for a little while, until he beg 
to get battlewise. But at least he’s erring on the sic 
gressiveness rather than on the side of caution 

Still others will ask how the squad leader, whi 
the control to start his squad firing, can have the cont 
prevent them from firing, or to shift their fire or t 
certain men from firing in order to use them for maneu 
The answer is in human nature. It’s not hard to get an 
to do something that involves no immediate person 
to him, as for example, not firing under certain spec 
ditions, or shifting his fire from one target to anoth¢ 
the other hand it is sometimes next to impossible to m)jy 
him do something he’s in mortal fear of doing, as ‘0 Gis 
ample, raising his head up out of what he considers 
paratively safe place in order to fire at the Kraut 
firing at him. Unless, of course, that’s what he’s been 
to do instinctively. 

It is in keeping with what we call the aggressive spin 
the Infantry to point our training in such a wa\ a at ert 
rifleman, replacemen t, or member of a trained te 
into combat with this thought uppermost in his mind 
any bastard shoots at me, I’m going to shoot right bad 
him without any bastard having to tell me to—just like! 
been doing in all my training.’ 
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By Private First Class David H. Whittier 


RDIN . A LOCAL PATROL ACTION is not an operation 
ving led planning and a complicated arrangement 
a llery coérdination. Occasionally, however, a 
ly knit, well organized system of defenses manned by 
alert ny requires that such measures be taken if 
patr to attain any degree of success. One month 
the 82d Airborne Division had landed in Holland by 
chute and glider the 504th Parachute Infantry found 
selves confronted with a situation that demé anded some 
tic n difications in their accustomed patrolling tech 
{ 
t the time the 504th was ae the heavily wooded 


9 vicinity of Berg en Dal, Holland 
nany, overlooking the flat, ditch-laced lowlands that 
\rnhem to the north and Cleve to the east. The 
d 4 wing waters of the lower Rhine churned an S-like 
rse along the limit of visibility on our left flank. At the 
of our wooded plateau lies the W vier Meer, a shi illow, 
heated body of water, the west shore of which formed 
front line of four-fifths of the regimental sector. 
Dur only avenue of entry into the German line lay along 
one-fifth of our sector that was not fronted by water. 
ry patrol that left our lines, of necessity, had to pass 
bugh this area. With five or six patrols moving out each 
t, this particular sector of the front became about as 
as Macy's basement in the days before Christmas. 
h successive patrol ran into heavier opposition from the 
my, and each had a shorter distance to cover before 
‘tangled with — guns, machine pistols, mine 
Hs and barbed wire. 


eround in the 


In short, the enemy had developed 
t defenses to such a point that our patrols were getting 
here. Every night they went out and every night they 
med with the same enemy contacted, 
aged in fire fight, casualties inflicted, but no prisoners 
rn. Always it was the same—no prisoners taken, and a 
mer was what we wanted more than anything else. 
my defenses were sprouting up like mushrooms during 
night and we had to find out what it all meant—the sort 
ing that a Kraut PW might be able to tell us. 

ivision was becoming most insistent on the subject of 
is. Our capture of an enemy soldier became an A-1 
brity. Something had to be dev ised that would g get results 
pur fondly held reputation as one of the toughest para 
te regiments in the Army would soon become a hollow 


information- 





ase 

he routine patrol plans hadn’t worked. A new plan 
volved, so one morning it was decided to try a 
light patrol that afternoon just before dusk. Prev iously 


movement through the enemy lines during the day 


to be 











been regarded as suicidal, but in desperation head 
ters would try it—daylight being selected in order that 
mine 


lds might be more safely penetrated. Every 
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weapon at oul disposal that could conceiv: ibly aid in the 
success of the sally would be brought into pli iy, for this was 
to be no ordinary raid, but a high-powered, concentrated 
effort with just one objective—the capture of a prisoner 

The Nijmegen-Cleve road runs along the friendly bank 
of the da gue and as it ap — the southern end 


of the lake 


shrouded i 


t passes into the (serman line where it is 
tangled under 
brush. One heated and fifty yards from the paratroopers 


road block 


a wrecked ve hich 


1 heavy copse of trees and 
forward outpost the enemy had constructed 
and a dozen felled trees buttressed by 
and surrounded by teller mines. Entrenched enemy cov 
ered the road block and tS ap proaches with rifles, mac hine 
guns and antitank 


weapon. 


“Panzerfausts’ — a new  rocket-type 

It was strongly believed that the raiding party could not 
hope to achieve success without a pre liminary mortar bar 
rage and without plenty of direct support from the artil 
lery, so the following mortar-artillery 
drawn up to cover the operation 


and schedulk 
At 1635 one 81mm. mortar 


only one mortal would be used to insure precision hring 


Was 


under conditions requiring the rapid laying 
of fire) would drop 40 rounds of HE during 
period on the enemy’s most forward positions, 
25 yards and fire 


and relaying 
a hve-minute 
then r le Vate 
another 40 rounds, 


’ and so on through the 
length of the woods. 


The patrol would follow as closely 
on the heels of the barrage as possible and at 17 
mortar would lift and fire on Wyler. One 
would maintain continuous fire on a 


15 the 
60mm. mortal 
machine-gun em 
placement which was known to be located in a house off 
to the right in a position to deliver flanking fire against the 
paratroopers. 


Two battalions of airborne 


75mm howitzers and one 
battalion of 105mm. airborne howitzers, plus two British 
batteries of 25-pounders and 5.5-inch guns would pummel 
Zyflich, Wyler, Lagewald and all suspected mortar and 
gun positions in the vicinity from 1710 until 1740. This 
total of 52 artillery pieces was to interdict the enemy's 
communications with an allotment of 500 rounds, thereby 
containing for a period of 30 minutes the scene of the pa 
trol’s activities. ‘Two more British field regiments of 25 
pounders were to remain on call to make sure that th 
enemy elements in the woods should remain isolated from 
their rear. 

The 3d Platoon of Company \ would make the patrol, 
sO platoon leader Lieutenant Reneau C. Breard increased 
the fire power of his 27-man platoon by borrowing extra 


When the patrol 


automatic weapons from the company 
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left the LD they were armed with eight tommy guns, three 
BARs, two bazookas; the rest of the men carried M1 rifles. 
One medic accompanied the party. Wire cutters and two 
rolls of engineering tape were also taken for the purpose 
of cutting and marking a path through the mine field and 
barbed wire entanglements. 

Three hours before the patrol was scheduled to depart, 
one of its men slipped out to reconnoiter the area through 
which they must pass. He found the mine field, which 
had been previously reported, and at the same time ran 
into three enemy soldiers who were placing additional 
mines. After watching the enemy engineers long enough 
to determine the type of mines they were using, the para 
trooper shot one man and then retired to his company 
position to report his information. 

At precisely 1635 the 8lmm. mortar commenced its 
firing and as it jumped forward the paratroopers moved out 
in a platoon formation with three squad columns abreast. 
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SGT. C.W. GARDNER, A 


[he first squad moved up on the left along the edge at 
lake with the two bazooka teams, for it was this squad! 
commanded the road. The third squad, or the right 
moved along the edge of the woods and as they advam 
they dropped BAR men at several points from which t 
could command good fields of fire in protection of f 
flank. 

After advancing about 100 yards into the woods, 
pe atrol hit the mine field, which was of the trip-wire van 
The wires, easily seen in daylight, extended from te 
tree at varying distances above the ground, and wert 
tached by means of pull-type detonators to five pound 
plosive charges fastened to the tree trunks. The chargé 
few of which had been set off by the mortar barrage, ' 
interspersed among the trees at five-yard intervals. 
paratroopers cut their way through the trip wires and 
they moved forward mz irked the path with white engi 
ing tape. Concertina wire was encountered ‘wat 
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t and that, too, was penetrated with the wounded with them At the road block the Americans 


utters. counted seven dead, found two abandoned MG 42s and 
IIs, drop ping at the rate of one every tour several Schmeisser machine pistols \head of them they 


were pounding their way ahead as the could hear the crys of mortally wounded Germans 







hrough the mine field. Corporal Frank L. By now the sun was slipping behind the horizon and 
q was “pointing the patrol, had progressed the woods were darkening Up and down the line the 
past the booby tr upped area when two enemy had been alerted. Streams of tracers flickered along 
| out of “spider” holes and started to man the front while an enemy mortar coughed nervously from 
{ sractically under his feet. Heidebrink fired somewhere within Wyler. The mission had been accom 
t the first man, who toppled back into his plished and a platoon of the enemy had been severel\ 
id German tried to run but Hopped to the mauled to boot [he operation had gone off exactly a 
re ndered when the Ame« rican fired a burst planne d without ad single paratroopel receiving So much is 
hal ’ Lying on the ground the Jerry plucked his a scratch. But best of all, Division had two prisoners and 
n its holster and flung it into the brush. would be temporarily mollified 
ot ous Heidebrink, with one eye on his pris All that remained was for the paratroopers to return 
the pistol and then ordered him to get his _ the predesignated signal for which was two green flares 
ide out of the hole into which he had fallen. At this point occurred the first and only slip-up of the en 
isoners, one seriously wounded in the stom tire afternoon s proceedings Lieutenant Breard could find 
roy c rched back to the American lines while the only one flare. However, the two flanking squads properly 
| went on toward the road block from which several construed the signal and a few moments later the whole 
ine guns flashed and rifles barked. A sharp fire fight _ patrol rendezvoused at the entrance to the mine field where 
with the artillery pounding away at their a man had been left behind to act as guide 
paratroopers dashing from tree to tree toward [here were some smiles around headquart rs that night 
Semel ) from the front, pouring everything they had into when Lieutenant Breard phoned in his report and they 
road block and its surrounding bunkers, the enemy meant just one thing—the “impossible” can be accomplished 


rently lost their will to fight and fell back, taking their if you put enough english on the ball 
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The Infantry takes over a knocked-out enemy pillbox near Obe?-Lenken, Germany. 
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Have you EVER seen an enemy plane sneak in to be 
greeted by our antiaircraft artillery fire? You probably 
wondered why the gunners were shooting so far behind it. 
There’s an explanation—those rounds which you thought 
were far behind the plane actually were almost dead on 
Ndn't tell it. 

Here’s the trouble with observing the fire of automatic 
ee the 37mm. and 40mm. antiaircraft pieces. The 


the target but you cou 


rounds are equipped with fuzes so sensitive that they ex 
plode on ae even a piece of cloth but, unlike the shells 
of the heavy AAA guns (90mm. and the 120 mm.), they 
are not timed to go off near the plane. They must hit the 
target to do any damage. However—and this is what will 
throw you—these rounds will burst before they hit the 
ground. . 

The reason why it 1S prov ided that light automatic weap 
ons shells destroy themselves before coming down is that 
troops ti ike a poor view of hz iV ing supe rsensitive fuzed shells 





But to get back to that illusion of “bad 
were firing at a range of about 1,500 yard 
that a 40mm. projectile was reaching the 
plane in about two seconds. Now those rour 
close, but none of them hit. Consequently, t 
on beyond the plane for about five more sec: 
2,000 yards, before bursting. Not only th 
pl: ine was continuing on its course during t 
seconds and was doing at least 300 miles p. 
is about 150 yards per second. At that rate he 
750 yards while the 40mm. projectile was ti 
2,000 yards off at another angle. So, when th 
wasn’t even in the same part of the sky with 

The sketch (Figure 1) should make thing 


than the words. You can forget the additiona 


business of tracer observation for that subjex 
involved for discussion here and besides, t! 
problem. We're chiefly concerned now in se: 


falling to earth in their vicinity after missing a hostile pli ine. about those 40mm. bursts. The sketch tells al 
[here just had to be a way to make the shell burst in before To turn to the 90s, these will also give you tr 
coming down near the ground. That job was simple enough, you try to ans ily ze their hre by eye. The 90s and Other } 





for the shell is constructed so the tracer element burns its guns have time fuzes which are set to explode th 
way into the main explosive charge after about seven sec- near the target instead of actually hitting it. So even j 


onds and presto—ballistic suicide. guns are pointed accurately in elevation and direc: 


ACTUAL ERROR 


5 SEC FLIGHT OF PLANE 
(750 YoS.) | *| 


5 SEC T/F 
(2000 YOoOS.) 
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Figure 1 

This sketch shows the difference between the actual error and the apparent error of one 40mm. AA round fired at a 300" 

per hour target at a range of 1,500 yards. The time of flight before self-destruction of the shell is assumed as seven seco 
this instance. 
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LINE OF S/GHT 
TO PLANE 


Figure 2 
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~——— LINE OF S/GHT 
TO PLANE 


Figure 3 


pre 2 shows the optical illusion of a “high” burst created by a short-fuzed round from a 90mm. AA gun, as seen from a posi- 
behind the gun. Figure 3 shows the same situation but from a position at right angles to the line of fire, showing that the 
burst occurred along the correct trajectory but short of the target. 


in the fuze setting will make the firing appear very 
ic—to a bystander. 

you stand near a 90mm. while it is firing at a plane 
oy you'll be looking in a straight line of sight to the 


_ At the 


trajectory 


same time the projectile is following a curv- 
which will pass through your line of sight at 


plane. If the fuze is cut short the round will burst while 
still on the uphill curve, or “ascending branch” of 
rajectory and will appear to burst above the target (as 


igure 


2). If the fuze is long, the burst will be on the 


descending branch and will appear to be below the 
t, creating an effect somewhat like that caused by the 


ved 40mm. bursts. 
moreover, the “high” burst will appear to lead the target 
use the plane at that time will be short of the point 
re it pee the trajectory. By the same token, a “low” 
t will appear to trail the plane, which will have passed 
beyond the trajectory by the time the burst occurs. 
course if you were out at right angles to the line of 
you would see the fuze errors in their proper light; 
is, as “overs” or “shorts” in range (Figure 3). But from 


posit 


IL, 1945 


you would be unable to judge w hether the 


rounds were correct for direction. Consequently unless you 
can arrange to be in two places at the same time or unless 
you can develop unlimited stereoscopic vision, you can’t 
expect to become an accurate judge of AAA fire with the 
naked eye. 

Those fancy “mechanical brains” antiaircraft uses to 
figure out where to shoot have some limitations, and one of 
them is that they make predictions along straight lines 
That being the case, you might see some funny-looking 
firing when a plane changes course abruptly. True enough, 
the instruments stay on the target no matter how he twists 
and turns, but every time he makes a sudden change of di 
rection, there will be a number of bursts (from rounds 
which were “on the way when that change was made 
which will show up along the extension of the original 
course. That's true only for a few seconds, but during those 
few seconds the firing may look pretty bad to the layman 
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By Captain Morton C. Wyatt 


Tue American Army is losing man hours by the million 
because of the ever growing tendencies of many American 
officers to casually toss off potential ‘psycho” cases as a job 
for the medics. The officers fail to apply preventive or cor 
rective measures at the proper time.’ 

When a soldier is a bit hard to handle, goes AWOL, is 
insubordinate, or won't finish a twenty-mile march, these 
officers take the path of least resistance, at the expense of 
the Army, and all too often se snd the man to the hospital, 
with the result that the services of the man are lost to his 
unit for a good long time, if not for keeps. The man has 
been too much bother and requires a little extra work on 
the part of the officer. Or could it be that sometimes the 
man outsmarted the officer? 

I know there are many legitimate and unavoidable cases 
of psychoneurosis. E xhaustion, both mental and physical, 
and the inability to adjust oneself te unnatural conditions 
which exist in the army and particularly in a combat zone, 
are the prime causes. These cases must be treated by ex- 
perts. The many other minor cases also require treatment, 
but not nece ssarily by medical specialists. This can best be 
done by a conce rted effort on the part of the unit officers to 
prevent their occurrence in the first place; then as a cure, 
to teach the soldier right from wrong. Not by petty tyranny, 
but by setting and maintaining the highest possible stand- 
ards. Oh yes; it takes extra work on the part of the officer. 
But that is part of his responsibility. 

It pays big dividends in combat, I know, because I had 
potential ' ‘psycho” cases in my company during the Sicilian 
campaign, and. successfully prevented them from develop- 
ing into any state other than potential. I am now convinced 
that the absence of other cases was due to the ex xample the 
officers of the company set in our first encounter with the 
Germans, and in the days to follow. 

After landing on the south coast of Sicily, the first ob- 
jective, for my company, along with other units, was to 
seize the Comiso airfield. The route over which my company 
was to proceed to the field was blocked by the little town 
of Comiso itself, from which we received sniper fire, our 
first realization of being fired at “in anger” by an actual 
enemy. 

Virtually every member of the command experienced a 
new sensation that hour. Each one asked silently, “How 
am I reacting? What is it really going to be like?” 

I knew they also asked: “And now what are you going 
to do, Captain? You've told us so often how to fight a war, 


*See “Forest Fighting’’ page 14 for the system one unit used to re- 
habilitate battle exhaustion cases without losing the’ man's future services; 
also see “Preparing the Mind for Battle,” page 34, for a fuller discussion 
of nervous exhaustion cases. 






how we must react and function automatically Noy, 
about your part of it?” 

I knew they were asking this question, and they had 
right to ask it. ' 

I had a strange sensation in my chest, a queer bury 
effect, followed by a sense of vaporization, like the re 
of a balloon filled with hot mentholatum fumes bs 
pricked. Then the surge of the fumes reached even 
in my chest, shoulders, throat, and head. | kney ; 

each man in the company was also undergoing a gig 
mental experience which defied description. 

But time and speed were indispensable at that mon, 
No time to deliberate or analyze this unearthly shaking 
a human being’s emotional stability. Go! We must y 
once. The answer I gave them was: “Lieutenant Ralej 
take your platoon around to the east of the town and eng 
clear all buildings. Watch for the rest of the compas 
we'll continue on into town on this road.” 
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He moved ¢ 

“Lieutenant Durham, continue into town,” | dé 
Durham's platoon had been the forward element of | 
company as we approached the town 

I joined the point of the ae Rey party, and started 
movement of the company which had been halted | 
the sniper fire. I moved on into the town, preceded by 
scouts and followed by the company less the one plat 
sent around to the east. Luck was with me. We cle 
the town and continued toward the airfield. Our $ 
little operation was a success. Not at all spectacular 
could have been done in many different ways But 
important thing is that it was positive action and its 
successful. The other officers of the company knew | 
value of this psychological effect upon their men, ands 
had a sureness about their actions which inspired 0 
fidence in them from their platoons. 

Some form of trouble will ultimately strike a uni 
combat. Ours was no exception. Shortly before the: 
of the campaign I was confronted with my first “ps 
case. Two members of one platoon failed to stay witht 
unit during two different attacks. The platoon comm 
said the two men were “psycho” cases, and just coul 
take it. He wanted to send them to the rear, because ¢ 
gave him too much trouble. I disapproved. 

Upon investigation I found that the two men had! 
in the rear near some artillery positions. They had 
afraid. I knew that, but so was every one else aftai 
various times. I had been scared stiff many times mys 
but you don’t just quit, because you're scared. Oh, 2! 
few will if a leader doesn’t prevent it, which was the 
here. 

I knew that other companies near mine h ' eo 
some casualties from this cause, but I had bev: 
that my outfit was almost immune. I was ve! peat 
the unit because of the absence of such cases, but here 
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first opportunity in a rest area, which fortu 
y two days later, | had the two men, along 
¥ on leader, report to the command post. The 
’ utive officer and the first sergeant were also 
r issue was made of the incident, because to 
tion of such cases is one of the most important 
functions. I explained to the two men how 
- pli iced an undue strain on the other members 
st, | and platoon, and how a thing of that nature 
n does become contagious. 

seant Tudy Tapia, one of the finest soldiers 


eve wn, addressed the two men: 

“Yo e broken a tradition in this company. You are 
ilty ae and we have no place for a quitter in 
Fs CO! . Our outfit can and will, if necessary, operate 
thout you, but we can operate better with your aid, 
oh sole to do. Is that clear?” 

Thev both answered, “Yes, sir,” to the first sergeant, and 
ant it 

Word of the discussion filtered through the company 


A few men thought harsh 
batment should be given. It wasn’t necessary. From that 
yon the re was no trouble from any man failing to do his 
rt or of anyone claiming to be ‘ ‘psycho,” whereas other 


d was received with approval. 


units to hospitals because they were diagnosed as “psychos 
I have no complaint against the medical officers involved, 
for the medics have done a superior job all the way through 
this war. To me the guilt rests with the ofhcers in the units 
from which these men came. 

I asked several of them the same question, “What kind 
and almost invariably I got the 
they didn’t know what the hell 
I also talked to wounded men from units 
which had suffered very few casualties from the ‘ 


of officers did you have?” 
“No good, 


the score was.” 


same answer, 
‘psycho” 
source. Invariably again the men said they had fine officers 

“They are ‘hard riding,’ straight shooting ge ‘ntlemen in 
their attitude toward their men,” I was told, 
manded us.” They had told their men they were 
best damned outfit in the Army. They built up the morale 
by establishing a definite pride in outfit 


“They com 
in the 


If it happens a good word can't be said about your unit 
and it’s senior Sewn. then keep your mouth shut. If you 
don't, the pride in your unit goes right down. 


esprit de corps drops, so does morale 


Then when 
Then the number of 
AWOLs and “psycho” cases goes up. Consequently, the 
number of man days lost to the Army is in direct proportion 
to the quality of the officers in the unit, both in training 
and in combat. 


COMpanfilmmmn its continued to lose men from that particular source. When a soldier says “I'm psycho,” I say, “Is that so?” 
noved om Later during a long stay in a general hospital, the result Take an inventory of yourself, officer, and see why the 
I add artillery wounds in the legs, 1 had the opportunity to “psycho” reached that state of mind and what your unit 
ont of Mlk with many of the men who had been sent out of their may have been lacking to have caused him to get that way 
started 
halted | ™ ais : Pa 
ded by; & & & ® 
ne platy 
Ve Cieay 
Our 6 : . 
sap Battlefield Technique 
didi L 
But All movement on the battlefield is necessarily slow and deliberate. 
ind ity 


: Our training problems habitually teach faulty concepts by encourag 
ne . y . . re: ; “*& 
ing grandstand moves and by rushing through situations in a few 


vie short hours that would require days and nights of struggle in battle 
[his is probably the most unrealistic feature of an otherwise fine 
a uni training program, and the one most difficult to correct. Time can 
e the ct be saved through forethought and pre-planning, by rapid decisions 
t Pe and by being prepared for any emergency. The mark of a battle 
he wise unit is the deliberate and assured way it prepared for battle, 
io aol checking on every detail and making certain that everything is set 
cause b and ready for any contingency. 
An objective in battle is usually won in the first try. Failure initially 
1 had | may indicate the need for a greater concentration or more thorough 
had b coérdination of artillery or tanks, or exceptionally the commitment 
al of a fresh assault unit under a battle leader. Most attacks that fail, 
Oh. a1 do so because they were not coérdinated fully. The urgency of the 
1s the situation may justify a piecemeal attack, but whenever possible, 
adequate time must be allowed for coérdination to include small 
id sul units.—Coronet A. G. Foxx. 
yun (0! 
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By Captain Lauren E. McBride 


Sened Station, a small 


cause of the time 


Arab village 
January-February 1943) and the events, 
American 
sector in Tunisia. Situated as it was, between Gafsa and 
Maknassy, on a railway and on a passable road to the east 


>, Important only be 


was on the right or southern extremity of the 


through the coastal mountain range, its strategic importance 
grew in proportion to the ever-increasing Allied threat to 
Rominel’s ‘ ‘escape corridor.” The ground immediately in 
the vicinity of Sened Station represented the only irregu 
larity on the flat desert plains before Maknassy. It could 
aptly be termed an outpost of Rommel’s forces. For the 
Allies it was a diversion point. For both sides it was a 
“feeler’ 

Rommel’s veteran Supermen had a hard fight and an un 
expected reversal at Sened Station. For the green American 
rg 7 fresh from an easy victory over token French forces 

t Algiers, this first contact w ith skilled, tough fighters was 


for events to come. 


PART 


ON THE MORNING of January 31, 1943, we received orders 
to break camp at Aine M’Lila, west of Constantine, Algeria, 
where our battalion had been on line of communications 
guard and paratroop security for about a month. We 
traveled to the east all day and, except for a short stop for 
refueling, all of the following night. During the stop extra 
ammunition was issued and normal battle preparations were 
made. The night portion of that move was a rugged experi- 
ence. As the convoy was moving along the sandy, uneven 
trails of the southern Tunisia desert we had our first mis- 
fortune. One of Company C’s trucks turned over resulting in 
the death of a sergeant and injuries to several others. ‘This 
was a direct result of excess speed in blackout driving. A 
quartermaster truck company was moving us to the front. 
They had been overworked and a long time without sleep. 
The first part of the trip was a succession of spurts and 
sudden stops. The speed varied from five to fifty miles per 
hour. The moonlight on the sand gave an impression of 
silvery smoothness that was treacherous considering the 
deep ruts and tricky windings of the dim, desert trail we 
were following. Before the night was half over our own sol- 
diers had replaced the tired drivers and some of the kinks 
had been ironed out of the convoy. 

At about dawn on February | we arrived at what was to 
have been our second bivouac area. The plan had been 
modified and we had pushed on past the first spot selected 


in order to save time. We dumped out extra equipment 


a nightmare of reality in which they learn ( 
hand. The first full day of battle showed us coml 
air in the form of constant strafing and dive-bombin 
On the ground tank and antitank warfare progresse 
same sector with the Infantry. Artillery engaged ; 
direct and long-range fire. Sharp, close-range clas] 
fantry completed the picture. The confusion 
the sight of sudden and horrible death, the smell of }y 
ing human flesh and all of the other attendant horrors ¢; 
war were experienced in the first few hours of 
Sened Station. 

This account of the battle is based on a personal exp 
ence and collaboration with key officers who fought with; 
Ist Battalion, 168th Infantry, of the 34th Division. |: 
marily about the above battalion that this narrative is 
ten. The writer was platoon leader, 2d Platoon, Com 
C, during the action. 


ONE 


leaving a guard with this equipment after it had bee 
in and camouflaged in a cactus patch. We dispersed 
trucks and spent the morning in this vicinity. The n 
slept and ate their C rations. Many heated their rations 
the little brass oil stoves they had bought from Arabs 
Aine M’Lila. 

About 1300 hours we received orders to load up 
ment was resumed and the convoy was rolling along s 
with an interval considerably less than seventy-five ya 
tween vehicles. We could hear heavy artillery up fas nt a 
wondered why we were losing so much time. Sleepin 
disappeared and the men becarhe tense and watchful. \ 
were all anxious for the scrap because we felt that 4 
inevitable and therefore something to get into and hi r 
off. . 

Planes had been sighted at a great distance just 
column moved out. There was considerable convers:! 
regarding the identity of the planes but there was ver 
excitement as to the possibilities of an attack. | do not! 
member hearing any alarm or signal warning u: , f th , 
proach of enemy planes. The column had halted for 
reason or other when we first heard the hum of the piatt 
I was standing on the running board of a 6 x 6 truck loot 
at the rear when the first silver-hued planes came over 4" 
flying very low out of the sun toward the rear of our’ 

















. el 
umn. The men were unloading and running to the fan 
as the first three Messerschmitt 109s hit the column ' 
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the outer two strafing the ditches and area 
to either flank. In all about twenty-three 
and yu 87Bs took 


Casualties were not heavy except tow: ird 


Stuka dive bombers ), 


h column w a fifty-pound personnel bombs 
t hits on a 

ee carrier © Company « 

ries with their 

k on the head of the column where thirteen 

| and twenty wounded. 

ithin easy approach march distance at the 


Armored rg scout Cal 
. The ME 109s, 


20mm. cannon, also got in 


; first struck but higher headquarters insisted 
ach 
the trucks about loaded a few planes would ap 
stance and the men would disperse. This was 
first experience with air strafing. Maimed and twisted 
of them still burning, 


back into trucks to save time moving up. | 


made the men over 
sed ious. Each time they dispersed it took the efforts of all 
at ers NCOs to get the trucks reloaded. 
in we had to abandon them, taking up stag ggered 
Come mn formations from 300 to 500 yards to the right and 
of the road. From what fragme ntary orders I hz ad over 
gathe red that time was short and we were to get to 
action Hine of departure somewhere ahead as quickly as possible 
er a short, fast march the battalion was moved into an 
e orove about two and one-half miles from Sened Station 
ne it was almost dusk. Evidently the plan had 
nged bec: muse of the del: lV and before long we hz id 0 rde ‘TS 


this fil 


ve is et up an all-around defense and dig in for the night 
| ry man 1. Although the night was bitter cold 
of the men onda to sleep a little. At dawn, cold and 


dug i 


heads peeking up out of well constructed fox 
their C and waited for the orders 
t had come down during the night. 


erin 
U 4 


they ate rations 


Ve were ready to jump off by the time 


attack. An armored division liaison officer had led 
them through our positions on the left of the road and 
daybreak caught them too far forward 
enemy fire 


with the 
and under heavy 
They had managed to get into prepared posi 
tions, previously occupied by Germans, but were not much 
he Ip in the initial phase of the attack 

\\ c left the edge ot the olive grove well ay Bare ina 
line had mortar hre 
started dropping among us. Men hit the ground and i 


ot skirmishers. Before we gone tat 
took considerable organizing to get them moving again as 
this was the initial baptism ot fire. The noncoms did a tine 
job of keeping the men moving through mortar and artillery 
fire even though they were also under fire for the first time 
his phase of the action proved beyond all doubt that the 
American doughboy will go anywhere his leaders will tak« 
him. 

About half of the artillery was highburst stuff 
probably a good thing right at that time because it made 
the men realize that hitting the ground did not bring com 
plete immunity to fire and that it was necessary to move 


through the 


| his Was 


artillery and knock out the enemy positions 
With eyes on their leaders the Doughboys moved through 
the fire. 


trate in the 


also began to concen 
Visibility 
here was no cover. Company A, on the left, was preceded 
by tanks until these tanks were turned back by heavy AT 
hre trom positions in the hills to the left. Then the company 
went on without the tanks. Stuka dive bombers were over 
The tanks on the left the 
brunt of these attacks. Three of the planes were shot down 
that morning. 


Long-range machine-gun fire 


area of our advance was excellent 


our positions constantly. 


got 
In all three instances the pilots took to the 
‘chute but only one reached the ground alive. The Infantry 
men did not like Jerry very much now 





is full daylight. Company A, com 

a oe nde d by Captain Edward Cotter, was 
it Ud 

_ Bathe left of the road and the railroad track 

1 hk alleling it; Company C, commanded by 

zs tain David H. Smith, was on the right; 
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ap. Mo tain Edward W. Bird, CO of Com 
2 y B, in reserve, was to follow the right 
oa ult company. Captain Frank A. Cona- 
fall ys plan for the heavy weapons company 
Seen to deliver support fire from flank posi 
hful yes near the line of departure with his 
™ chine guns. The 8lmm. mortars were 
nd fai concealed positions in the olive grove 
e torward edge of this grove was our line 
ss leparture 
a he first phase line of the battalion was 
a ther olive grove a mile to the direct front 


Y 


terrain completely flat and devoid of 
£ the ampetation. A long mile beyond the first 
for «mee line was the objective, Sened Sta- 

lan On both flanks the sandy, level ap 
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> Hidik 
i lock bach to the town rose gradually and then 
vera o-'Ply into hills. G-2 information 
° our ole that pproximately 200 enemy were ok F 
he fla endir x the town. During the night our . ‘ 
pe vattalion had been moved up to help 
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1 don't recall the exact time but sometime belore noon, 
my platoon leading, we gained the edge of the olive grove 
which was our first phase line. This grove had considerable 
depth but we were receiving machine-gun fire through the 
regularly spaced rows of small olive trees from some stonc 
huts about 400 yards to the direct front. On the left a hot 
and heavy battle was progressing involving tanks and Al 
yuns. Company A was infiltrating forward in the midst o! 
this. 

German AT guns (presumably 88mm.) were firing on 
our men. Major James J. Gillespie, the battalion executive 
who was over on the left in rear of Company A watching 
the progress of the battle, saw the 88s open up and later 
told of the reaction of the men: “We hit the ground when 
they opened up with the 88s. Lieutenant Nance [First 
Lieutenant Woodrow N. Nance, Battalion S-2] was a few 
yards from me and I was looking in his direction when I 
saw his canteen fly up in the air. I called to him and he 
didn’t answer. I crawled over beside him. He was on his 
back and gurgling incoherently. He was torn almost in two 
at the middle. He died within seconds. Judging from the 
wound it was an AP shell that hit him.” 

On the right in Company C’s sector, the enemy machine- 
gun fire was increasing in intensity and a new gun opened 
up slightly to the left of the first position. We were also 
receiving mortar fire from the direction of the right flank. 
My platoon had suffered a few casualties and we were pretty 
effectively pinned down by fire. Parts of the Ist Platoon 
were coming up on the right of my platoon and were run- 
ning into the same difficulties. 1 sent a runner back to Cap 
tain Smith explaining our predicament and asking for the 
light machine gun section to be maneuvered around to the 
right to knock out the enemy positions and relieve our situ 
ation. 

About fifteen yards to my left were Staff Sergeant Bob R. 
Thomas, my platoon sergeant, and First Lieutenant Paul A. 
Vannordstrand, the battalion S-3. Vannordstrand had been 
sent up to determine the cause of our delay. They had dug 
in as well as they could considering the loose sand and the 
enemy fire. Machine-gun fire was kicking sand in our faces. 
Sergeant Thomas's rifle had jammed and I remember him 
lying on his back to keep his silhouette low and trying to 
kick open the bolt with his foot. We learned in that battle 


that sand and oil don’t mix. 


I was lying in a tank track and drawing fire every time | 
moved. Lieutenant Vannordstrand called over to me and 
said that he could see tanks in a stationary position about 
400 yards to the front among the trees. I maneuvered into a 
little better position and we looked them over as well as we 
could with machine-gun fire going over our heads con- 
stantly. These tanks were mudded up for camouflage and 
were the same color as the sand. After a short while we saw 
two men moving by one of the tanks. Their uniforms ap- 
peared to be blue. We knew that we didn’t have any blue 
uniforms and so decided that things were not too good at 
this point. We were unable to dig in because of the fire and 
the loose sand. We had no friendly tanks ahead of us al- 
though there had been several in the olive grove to the 
rear when the attack jumped off. Also, we did not yet have 
a table of organization that gave us 57mm. AT guns or a 
cannon company. 
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About ten minutes after we first noticed th. ty 
swung around, facing us, and took up pos 
along a line about 200 yards in width. Their i: 
obvious. There was no time to dig in even if uld | ig 
been accomplished in the loose sand. 7 ' 

The tanks started to roll toward us and th 


ICS ( 
extreme right had already started machine-cunnip 
troops in that sector. | gave a signal to Sergear Ch af b 
a movement to the left flank. The tanks, closer now ,,. 
not moving very fast because of the deep sand and I tho, 


we might outmaneuver them. The fire fron 

and machine guns to the left increased as we m 
their direction which was only one indication of how y, 
Jerry had that shallow valley under observation from 4 
hills. The tanks veered to the left seemingly to cut ys, 
from the gully paralleling the track. We were trying to} 
the tanks to this defile but were getting heavy fire 
the left as well as from the direct front. The distance \ 
tween the tanks and ourselves was decreasing and 
reached the gully about the same time we did. \\, 
several casualties from machine-gun fire and Sergeant \\, 
son, my platoon guide, shouted that he was going 
what the other side of the track was like. He crossed ¢y, 
but was back within thirty seconds holding his arm whey 
he had been hit by machine-gun fire. He was ¢ 
slightly again within the next five minutes. There was; 
further avenue of maneuver and we were forced to wit 
draw. On the right the Ist Platoon of Company C had; 
been forced to withdraw. Company A on the left was pinn 
down but had managed to dig in pretty well. 

I will not attempt to moralize or qualify that withdra 
The set-back was general except for the 2d Battalion wh 
had been fighting defensively from the beginning, T 
enemy tanks followed our withdrawal as far as the ed 
of the olive grove. 

When we arrived at the first olive grove we found plas 
for a new attack already in progress. Colonel Thomas 
Drake, the CO of the 168th Infantry Regiment, was the 
and reorganization was in progress. Morale was stil 
and excitement high. Morale was boosted farther | Wy Out 
artillery laying a heavy barrage on the grove for whic 
had been fighting. Evide ntly some coérdination had been v 
accomplished for there were now five of our medium tak 
ready for attack. At about 1400 hours the second a 
began. With the support of a heavy artillery barrag 
with tanks preceding we left the cover of the grove 
more. A vicious tank battle developed as we pressed fi 
ward. Two of our tanks were knocked out as we gained 
point approximating the farthest advance of the first att 
However, the same number of the enemy’s tanks wer 
burning with the crews caught inside and several mac 
gun positions were flushed out. We gained the first | 
line on the right but ran into machine-gun fire in the s 
approximate locations as before. Trouble was developin 
other spots, too. Tank action had somewhat demoraluz 
the left company. 

As two of our tanks moved forward along the railro# 
track toward the town a group of about twenty-five me 
several of them noncoms, and six officers, dispos: as vm 
what as a skirmish line, moved forward behind the tank 
These tanks came under AT fire again and spread out 0 
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which we 
had bees 
um tanks 
nd attaci 








raging 











The men and officers were 
m a heavy machine gun about 100 yards to 
lhe terrain was very flat and the only cover 
, ;. the trunks of which were not more than 


gun posit ns. 


ymeter. About one-third of the group was 
more than once. 
ne Lieutenant Colonel John C. Petty, the 
inder, joined the group on the left. He 


ght and, while firing his tommy gun from a 
n, was hit in the stomach by a burst from 
He later died of these wounds. Another 
group was killed while attempting to admin- 
Major Gillespie was 
nd e head by the same mz ichine gun. The re- 
§ r group kept working forward and, at dusk, 
the position, killing several Germans and tak- 

one prisoner. 
Bird, informed that 


» a wounded comrade. 


both the battalion com- 


bder the battalion executive officer had been 
pnd \d were in process of evacuation, decided after 
ing a hasty estimate of the situation to attack the ob- 
bve thro oh a breach on the right in Company C’s sector. 
plan was to attack in column of platoons. The 2d 


; to lead, advance as far as possible, and then 
e a holding attack covering the advance of the 3d Pla- 
., commanded by Lieutenant Watkins, which was to 

the right and strike the objective from the flank. 
ist Platoon was to be held in reserve. 

t cipated, the 2d Platoon was stopped by a heavy 
entration of enemy fire. Artillery, mortar, and machine- 
b fire (from the tanks), was brought to bear on the 
At this point Colonel Drake, using lead 
p by example, took an M1 and fired at a tank about 
rds away. 


fing elements. 


He then circulated among the troops en 
them and, as a result, a heavy concentration of 
fire on the enemy tank actually caused it to turn and 
eat. Lieutenant Jack D. Leslie also did a magnificent 
during this phase of the action until he was hit and 
rrely wounded by mortar fragmentation. 
he 3d Platoon advanced on the right of the 2d and, 
ra little further progress, was also stopped by intense 
Captain Bird then decided to employ the re- 
e platoon, supported by the light machine gun section, 
a wide movement to the right. 


my fire 


This brought about a 








I he 


Enemy positions were soon 


pronounced decrease in enemy fire Ist Platoon made 
the final assault on the town 
silenced. Each building was cleared systematically 

As Captain Bird said, “The attack succeeded because of 
an ettective of the Che 


maneuver of the light machine gun section enabled them 


base of fire company weapons. 
Fine leader 
ship by junior officers and the willingness of the 
close with the enemy were the moral factors i the success.” 


The withdrawal of 


to place enfilade fire on the enemy positions 
men to 
f the enemy had been erratic. Some 
sectors were cleared up before othe rs \ll units had been 
notified that the objective had fallen. The 2d Battalion 
Medical Section headed for town immediately and got to 
the outskirts, on the left, in time to get c: yptured. Prisoners 
kept coming in regularly now, particularly Italians. Alto- 
gether the prisoner bag was 152 Germans and Italians. A 
large part of the enemy force es« aped by vehicle on the 
road to Maknassy. 
including three 
varied caliber, 


Considerable equipment was captured 
tanks, guns of 
ammunition dumps, supplies of clothing, 
and twelve new motorcycles 


medium numerous AT 
The number of enemy en- 
gaged in the action, according to prisoner interrogation and 
as evidenced by the equipment and defensive positions pre 
pared, was several times that which we were initially told 
in G-2 reports. 

We took up positions on the highest ground we could 
find surrounding the town. Every automatic weapon was 
pl. iced for defensive action. Orders were given for care of 
the wounded, searching parties, disposition of the prisoners, 
feeding and for the necessary reorganization and mrp 
It was well after dark before the ambulanc« 
evacuate Colonel Petty and Major Gillespie 
tain, 


arrived t 
\ tank cap 
whose foot had been shot off when his tank was hit, 
was lying in the shadows of the cactus also waiting for the 
ambulance. His officers and men, 
were grouped about him. 


anxious and Ce ncerned, 


The Italians and Germans were clustered in separate 
groups at the ends of our hastily constructed PW enclosure. 
Che more curious olf the Doughboys Wi itched and liste ‘ned 
to them as they talked of the battle and ate C rations. Little 
groups of men, huddled in the shadows, carried on low- 
voiced conversation. The only noise was our tanks going 
forward again to try to regain contact with the enemy. The 
night passed without incident. 


(To Be Concluded Next Month) 


Gentlemen 


In a social circle, of which one member is officially 


BrippLE LAWRENCE. 


a subordinate of another, the superior, if he is a gentle- 
man, will never think of it, and the subordinate, if he 
is a gentlemen, will never forget it—Caprain JoHn 














Preparing the Mind for Battl 


By Major Donald R. Roberts and Captain Edmund H. Torkelson 


| he perce ntage of nervous e xhe 1ustion'’ cases to battle Cas 
ualties can be cut well down by proper mental and physical 
training of troops before they enter combat for the first 
time. The regiment we write about had, by December 
1944, gone through over 150 combat days in Africa, Sicily 
and Europe. After a lengthy physical and mental training 
our combat anxiety cases were very low. But as we went on 
through a battle and had a higher percentage of reinforce- 
ments, our anxiety cases always increased. There are how- 
ever, several factors involved beside just percentage of re 
placements. These include confidence of men in their 
officers, confidence in themselves and their weapons, and 
knowledge of how battle fear may be controlled. 

The landing accomplished at Safi, French Morocco, on 
the morning of November 8, 1942, was brilliantly con 
ceived and boldly executed. The regimental mission of 
securing the port and establishing a beachhead was ac 
accomplished on D-day. Casualties were very light and 
there were no nervous exhaustion cases resulting from 
this action. This mild battle served as ideal initiation into 
combat. Officers and men had been under tension for 
weeks awaiting what appeared to be an impossible assign- 
ment. The sudden realization of success gave them great 
confidence in themselves, their leaders and their equip 
ment. 

On December 1, 1942, the regiment began a marathon 
march of 240 miles from Safi Port Lyautey, French 
Morocco. This continuous foot march had an admirable 
hardening effect on the men both physic: illy and mentally. 
A healthy team spirit was built up in company and pla 
toon units. Commissioned and noncommissioned officers 
continued to march at the head of their columns, often 
despite acute pain from badly blistered feet. No man was 
allowed to ride unless he was sick or physically incapaci- 
tated. The march accomplished a healthy degree of 
natural selection; the weaklings who fell out could be 
examined. When the medical officer at the rear of o 
column thought a straggler was suffering fromi lack « 
mental fortitude, that man was marched under guard at 
the rear of the column. All stragglers received considerable 
banter, so that after the first few days, there were almost 
no men who had to be marched by the rear guard. 

On December 20, 1942, the regiment came under di- 
vision control at Port Lyautey. Our mission of guarding 
the Spanish Moroccan border did not deter us from an in- 
tensive training program. Battalions, companies, and pla- 
toons maneuvered against each other in the dense cork 


*The term “nervous exhaustion” has come to replace “shell shock,” 
“battle neurosis’ and “anxiety state.” We use the term loosely to mean 
any state severe enough to make a man unfit for combat duty provided 
the exhaustion cannot be explained by physical fatigue, illness, or wounds. 
The pee of this condition include sensitiveness to battle noises with 
a tendency toward excessive nervousness, mental confusion, tremors and 
shakes, palpitation of the heart, shortness of breath, tenseness, sleepless- 
ness, loss of appetite, lethargy and generalized weakness 
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forests. Men were examined and re-examine 
that they thoroughly understood their basi: 
at least one secondary weapon as well. The 1 wer 
eager to master their weapons now that they ha 
their practical — in battle. 

On March 28, 1943, the regiment attack: 
pared defensive position held by the Gern southe 
of El Guettar, Tunisia. In the space of the next de 
days the regiment worked its way forward a distang 
about eight thousand yards. The terrain was de 
cover and the men were subjected to intense artillery, ng 
and machine-gun fire. Casualties were heavy but hyd 
an eighth of them were from nervous exhaustion. [p 
parison, one of the associated regiments had more n 
exhaustion cases than our regiment had of all kinds J 
can only explain this on the basis of the more inten 
physical and mental conditioning in our unit Our 
percentage of anxiety cases steadily increased a 
continued, along with the steady decline in the 
condition of the. men owing to continued batt: 
the decline in the quality “of leadership with the 
key officers. 

Companies and platoons that lost their officers ha 
cases of nervous exhaustion than those in which t 
pendable officers continued as leaders. The Gem 
seemed to sense the importance of destroying the leak 
and high ranking officers were particularly made » 
targets. We lost all our battalion commanders in t 
and the greater part of our rifle rus. comn m 
One officer platoon leader became himself ‘ 
and his platoon contributed more cases of nervous st 
tion than any other platoon in the regiment. The | 
exhaustion state was extremely infectious. It did not | 
hold severe cases at the front if they did not respon 
ment within the first few hours. 

The regiment went on to Northern Tunisia and 9 
part in action there, which though not intens« 
tinuous, involving vigorous patrol activity and mi 
skirmishes which finally culminated in the fall of Bizen 
During this period of over a month our casualties 
light and considerably less than a quarter of these De 
nervous exhaustion cases. Here, we thought the 
in exhaustion cases was due to the effect of cu 
fatigue. Six weeks in combat without a break was he v 
likely to break any man down. The regiment was 
tinuously for 28 days on the C ration, which, alth ugh 
not produce vitamin deficiencies, certainly did n 
a lift of morale. The most important element ir 





























nervous exhaustion cases here was the character © ip 
replacements received after E] Guettar. Thes« _ T 
willing, but they had not received the mental and phy3jli 
hardening process that had made our outfit a veteran ® 

ment. Of all exhaustion cases, more than half came "ju 
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ts who constituted only a fourth of the regi 


close of the African campaign, the regi 


through a rigorous training program. The 
cated at Magenta, a hot and dusty town 
c \lgeria. All officers and men participated in 


7 ning marches. All units were exposed 
demonstrations in small unit tactics. After 


ntensive training, the division made a forced 


apon, a ? f one hundred miles up to Oran. In one 48 
Were = we marched 48 miles. Because of the heat, 
had gil) srees to 120 degrees Fahrenheit, many men 


sively fatigued. 


| we he sicilian campaign followed our period of intense 
SOUt@EE ing and although we were only engaged with the 
ext ela my 1 few days, the terrain was rough and the 
listan ting was difficult. The regiment suffered light casual 
dev of all kinds. The casualties from nervous exhaustion 
ry, m re not as high in Sicily as during the close of the African 


ut hard mpaign but they were high considering the short cam 


ion and the rest which had preceded it. This, in our 


























































































































































re nen nion, was to be attributed to previous physical and 
kinds \WiBntal strain of the long forced march plus the heat and 
- Inteng ain of Sicily where men easily became physically ex 
Ou sted 
dl 1e next months were spent training for the European 
© physgilasion, in Sicily and England, with intensive work by all 
st elons much as we had trained in Africa. From ya 
he ntal standpoint, we profited most by being billeted i 
hall units. None of these was larger than a fasion, 
ha M many were company units. The junior officers were 
ch th s forced to make their own decisions, and we developed 
Germaiipendable individual leaders and a definite feeling of 
he lead npanionship between the men and officers. 
¢ pomlmmAs a result of past experience with anxiety patients, 
Medical Department now opened a battle course for 
medical personnel, all officers of the regiment, and one 
IN O from each platoon. Thus every unit would have at 
st one advisor trained to recognize the early symptoms 
ne battle fear, anxiety, or nervous exhaustion, and to 
mM derstand that the condition was only one form of stage 
n¢ ht which the man who got used to it learned to accept 
| control. There were charts showing how the delicate 
i lance of the sympathetic nervous system is upset, how 
M nan's heart races off at an increased rate, how your di 
nd tion is upset or the rate of your breathing, or how a 
* Bizen Ip rises in your throat and how these same things hap- 
Lites it times to most of us in certain situations in time 
hes peace. All of this was brought home to the GI as “buck 
ie er in battle.” 
_ The advisors were given training in the buddy system 
s De which each replacement was take *n over by an experi- 
1s fed ¢ ed man and given first-hand explanations of battle 
ugh it ises, and the many adjustments which the replacement 
not “mst make in his first few days of combat. Here care must 
yr0d taken not to scare the replacement by exaggerated de- 
r iptions of combat. 
nen The advisors were also taught in the course how to tell the 
pay ling from the man with true nervous exhaustion. 
ran & were taught that men with true severe nervous ex 
me It tion must be disposed of before their condition could 
RIL, 1945 








nave 


ny effect upon the other men. It was emphasized 

that it was even more important deal promptly and 
harshly with the malingerer 

[he regiment landed Normandy on D plus 6 and 


went next two weeks the 


into action on June 14. In the 
and 


| his strenu 


regiment was constantly engaged with the enemy 


succeeded In Cutting the Cotentin peninsula 
hundred miles of 
compar ab le to E] 


But de spite heavy casualties ol all kinds, only a 
due 


Ous Campaign required more than me 


marching, and a loss of sleep, etc., 


(,uettar. 
very tew 


were [his much 


lower rate was largely due to the special training given 


tO nervous €) chi justion 


in the causes and correction of nervous exhaustion. 

A man who knows the cause of an undesirable condi 
tion of this kind in himself has much more chance to pre- 
vent it than one Once 


to associated regiments who had not had similar preventive 


who doesn't more in comparison 
training, our own outfit had a far lower percentage of 
nervous exhaustion. 

\fter a five-day rest the regiment again went into action 
between St. L6é and Périers. Here the fighting was in- 


tense during the slow but steady advance against strong 


The artillery and mortar fire laid down by the 
Germans was the heaviest we had ever encountered. The 
Germans had prepared p sitions well dug in, and concrete 


resistance. 


emplaceme nts so constructed that bombing and artillery 
could not reduce them. Within the next three weeks the 
regiment had far heavier 
battle and the 
to roughly 


casualties than in any previous 
nervous exhaustion cases again mounted 
an eighth of all casualties. A large part of these 
cases occurred in the replacements which were sent in. 
[heir initiation into combat did not allow time for many 
adjustments, mental or There just weren't 
enough veterans left to explain to the replacements how 
they were to respond to the numerous difficulties which 
they had to face for the first time 


otherwise. 


The few veterans left were ke pt on the front, day and 
night, There was 
hardly a chance for a bath and it was not always possible 
to even shave. The food was usually cold C 


Sleeping was in snatches. 


without a break for a number of weeks 


or K rations. 
The constant and severe pound 
ing went beyond the a number of 
these veterans who had previous sly been thought immune 


from nervous exhaustion. 


“nervous threshold” of 


This led us to believe that any 
a nervous exhaustion case if he were ex- 


posed to long and severe combat. 


man could become 
The officer and noncom- 
missione d ofhcer pe rsonnel was gre: itly reduced, and team- 
work suffered Again the 
haustion cases rose proportionate ly. 


accordingly. percentage of ex- 

We now conducted talks to two groups of regimental 
replacements arriving at the front. The talks consisted of 
a short course on combat fear, and cure. One 
of the Infantry officers gave pointers on how to make use 


its cause, 


of hedgerows and other battle tips applicable to the par- 
ticular type of terrain on which the regiment was fighting. 
There was also a summary of the regiment's long and 
gallant history. 

Every effort was made to make the replacement feel a 
part of the regiment. We unable to evaluate the 
success of this procedure for the continued strain continued 
to bring nervous‘exhaustion cases in. 


were 


many of 
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However, 





the officers and noncoms thought and said that replace 
ments who had been given the combat orientation course 
were less anxious than those who didn’t go through this 
special training. 


The regiment was in action continuously from that 
time on for many weeks. The fighting was somewhat less 
severe than 7 the St. Lé breakthrough but none of 
the troops had a rest. The fast-moving situation caused 
us to first engage the enemy on the western flank of the 
Falaise pocket and then to help close the Falaise gap. We 
helped chase the retreating Germans through France and 
Belgium and on September 6, 1944, crossed the Meuse 
River and pushed into Germany. The casualty total was 
heavy over a three-month period but the nervous ex 
haustion cases were considerab ly lower in percentage than 
during the first month after the regiment landed in 
France. 

One thing that helped during this last period has been 
a carefully run division replacement pool. All nervous 
exhaustion cases are given further infantry training and 
a physical and mental hardening course before they are 
returned to duty. All ordinary repl. wcements are given an 
orientation course to prepare the ‘m for duty. The rate of 
nervous exhaustion cases stays relatively low. 

In summary, the authors have found that the following 
conditions exert a strong influence for the better on the 
sroblem of nervous exhaustion cases occurring in a com 

t infantry regiment: 

> 1) Individual self-confidence is produced by the sol 
dier's thorough understanding of the art and science of 
warfare, as regards himself and his . 

>2) Team spirit is most valuable all echelons, for 
it fosters loyalty and discipline. It gives rise to an infectious 
courage which indoctrinates repli icements and furnishes 


The Unknown 2 


Let no one be mistaken by what I have written above. Uncertainty 
is no fhgment of an overw rought writer's emotions. It is the very air ( 
It lies coiled at the heart of every combat 
section in this book. In the retreat from Hsuchow, in the flashing of 
the artillery at Lanfeng, in the bloody trap at Yennangyuang, at the 
concrete emplacements of the Mareth Line, in the landing at Sicily, 
the commando stab at the enemy’ 
mess at Salerno—in all these battles there sits, like a king on his 
throne, uncertainty deified: the uncertainty of the enemy’s where- 
abouts, the uncertainty of falsehood, the uncertainty of surprise, the 
uncertainty of your own troops’ actions, the uncertainty of rescue 
and the uncertainty of confusion itself. So I say that the unknown is ¥ 
the first-born son of combat and uncertainty is its other self.—Jack 


Bevpen in Still Time to Die (1944). 


in which a battle breathes. 





the means by which the courage of the fighti:o may : 
born daily. 

>3) Fatigue, both physical and mental, 
All units can function best if they get regul 
Most of the nervous exhaustion cases in our 
when men had been engaged for over a + aoa 
steady resistance, with gains expensively v 7 Wi 

P44) A careful replacement training ; 
conducted by medical and infantry office \ 
themselves seen long and hard combat can bes: adiys 0 
train replacements before their first combat 
experience in giving this training can best judg ‘4 
men are physically and mentally capable ot 
combat duty. 


pe 


>5) Severe nervous exhaustion cases ar 
healthy degree of natural selection should be main: \ 
so that shove men who fail to adjust sideaginse 
conditions w ill not become a detriment to the 
»6) A high degree of physical as well as 


ening is necessary to form habit patterns in tl 


J 


soldier that will carry over into combat. Long . 
run conditioning marches have furnished the best mey { 
in our regiment. Through these, the fighting 
groups, as well as individuals have been 
with physical and mental fortitude. 

>7) Leadership must set standards of self 
wisdom, and courage. Only when the leader 
to be adjusted to the situation can he transmit 
virtues to his men. 








> 8) Fair rewards and punishments quickly met 
as deserved, have a stabilizing action in any group. ) 





ous exhaustion cases tend to be suggestible to th 
“out” afforded to the exhaustion case should nev 
lowed to become attractive. 
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he Road Back to the Philippines 


he map at the top of the page shows the far-reaching 
quests the Japs made in the South Pacific in the months 
lowing Pearl Harbor. Those conquests reached to the 
theastern coast of New Guinea and threatened Australia. 
ie Japs seized the Bismarck Islands and the Solomons, 
threaten American shipping lanes. General Douglas 
pcArthur had been ordered to Australia by the Presi- 
tin March 1942, “for the purpose, as I understand it,” 
General said, “of organizing the American offensive 
pinst Japan. A primary purpose of this is relief of the 
ilippines. I came through and I shall return.” 
Before General MacArthur could build up offensive 
Wwer against the Japs it was necessary to stop their advance 
d safeguard the Allied shipping lanes. The stopping 
gan at the Battle of the Coral Sea in May 1942 when a 


wy task force inflicted heavy damage on a Jap naval force. 
June at Midway carrier- and land-based aircraft 

grned a Jap fleet back with heavy losses and damage. 
These victories, plus the landing of the Marines on 


1 on August 7, 1942, ended the eastward sweep 
the Japanese Empire and made secure the bases from 
: slowly gathering power could be exerted back 
the very Pacific regions the Japs had conquered. 

ted offensive put on to protect the shipping lanes 
| guard New Caledonia from air attacks, Marine, Navy, 
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Army and Air Force units gained and held the Guadalcanal 
area. 

From Port Moresby on the southeastern coast of New 
Guinea, General MacArthur with two Australian divisions, 
two American divisions and the Fifth Air Force, launched 
an attack across the Owen Stanley mountains which de- 
stroyed the Japanese forces at Buna and Gona, on the 
north coast. 

These two operations marked the beginnings of the 
drive back to the Philippines. 

While the Japs were winning their tactics looked good, 
but when the United Nations were able to pit nearly equal 
forces against them, Japanese tactics began to look less than 
brilliant. In the air and on the seas the Japs were no match 
for the new air forces and the new fleet we sent against 
them. On the ground the Jap fought fanatically to the 
death, but in many battles he died in a stupid, animal fash- 
ion. And as the drive thrust forward toward the Philippines 
thousands of Japs were by-passed on tropical islands and in 
jungle mud. Their air power was destroyed; their offensive 
power curtailed. They did not “wither on the vine” but 
they no longer had any serious effect on the course of the 
war. 

On the following four pages is a picture history of the 
return to the Philippines. 
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Guadalcanal: August 7, 1942. Buna: Autumn 1942. 
The Japs reinforced and supplied Guadalcanal from Rabaul. Air transports took the ground forces over the almog; 
But we held on, and in January 1943, the Japs gave it up. passable Owen Stanley mountains from Port Moresby to Py 
An aerial view of Henderson Field, Guadalcanal Island. The swamps of Papua were a bitter lesson in jungle war 
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Solomon Islands: September 15, 1942. e The Solomons-New Guinea Ladder: Spring 1943 
In the waters off the Solomons the Navy took losses in its fight The South Pacific and Southwest Pacific commands begs 
to stem the flow of supplies to the Japs on Guadalcanal. parallel drives toward the Japanese base of Rabaul. 


The carrier Wasp wounded by Jap subs was later abandoned. The stage was set for future operations in the Pacific. 











Air Strikes on Rabaul: 1942-43. New Georgia: June 30, 1943. 


The Japs were never free from our bombers. Like bases on A step up the eastern side of the Solomons ladder |anded 
many other by-passed islands the Japs still hold Rabaul. on Rendova. Then we captured Munda and Vella Lavell. 


Air Forces planes blast Rabaul harbor, November 2, 1943. American troops crawl ashore at Rendova Island. 
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New Guinea: September 16, 1943. 

» Buna Allied troops flanked and took Salamaua. Then 
Lae and the conquest of Huon Peninsula was underway. 
alians pour out of an LST just east of Lae, New Guinea. 


gainville: November 1, 1943. 

landing on Bougainville was the beginning of a long cam- 
pn against the Japs neutralized below the Green Islands. 
me-thrower team burns out a Jap pillbox on Bougainville. 


al Air Power: 1943-44. 
late 1943 a fleet built around new and powerful aircraft 
lets was carrying the war to all parts of the Pacific. 


‘avy Hellcat lands on its carrier off the Gilbert Islands. 
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New Britain: December 15, 1943. 
From the new bases in New Guinea landings were made on 
Arawe and Cape Gloucester on the left side of the ladder. 


An American wounded on Arawe Island is carried to safety. 


Gilbert Islands: November 12, 1943. 


The Navy's campaign in the Central Pacific jumped 2,500 
miles westward with the invasion of Makin and Tarawa. 


Bloody Tarawa emphasized the cost of the Pacific war. 


Marshall Islands: January 31, 1944. 


In the invasion of Kwajalein, Roi and Namur in the Marshalls, 
the Central Pacific forces by-passed Jaluit and Wotje Islands. 
Infantry on amphibious craft invade Kwajalein. 
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Admiralty Group: February 29, 1944. North New Guinea Coast: April 21, 1944. 

The landings of the Southwest Pacific forces in the Admiralties Landings at Tanahmerah Bay, Hollandia, and Aitape by 4 
cut off Rabaul from Truk and endangered 50,000 Japs. Sixth Army isolated 60,000 Japs in western New Guine 
Dismounted Cavalrymen dash ashore on Los Negros Island. An Infantry machine-gun crew look down on Hollandig 


ra 





Navy Strength: 1944. Marianas Islands: June 15, 1944. 

Early in 1944 the Navy anchored a fleet of “more than a mil- Coincident with the landings on Saipan was the great victory 
lion tons.” It challenged the Japs to come out and fight. of the Navy in the First Battle of the Philippine Sea. 

Part of the fleet at anchor in the Marshall Islands. A “grasshopper” flies over the Saipan battlefield. 





Noemfoor Island: July 3, 1944. Palau Islands: September 15, 1944. 


Following the invasion of Biak on May 27, Southwest Pacific The invasion of the Palaus brought Admiral Nimitz : forces 
forces invaded Noemfoor Island 100 miles to the west. to a point where they could join with General MacArthurs 


A paratroop landing backed up the amphibious invasion. First assault waves speed toward the shores of Peleliu 
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thera Islands: September 15, 1944. 


he landing on Morotai brought the Southwest Pacific forces 
thin 500 miles of the Palaus. The Philippines were next. 


& csot 
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rymen wade from landing craft to Morotai Island. 


ttle: October 23-25, 1944. 


e-pronged Jap naval attack on our forces at Leyte was 


epulsed with heavy losses to the dwindling Jap Navy. 
A Jap battleship-carrier turns and runs from our air attacks. 
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NAL MAPRIL 


February 3, 1945. 


\merican soldiers entered Manila February 3. Four 
‘ General MacArthur entered the city. 


tions spread fires throughout Manila. 


, 1945 


Leyte: October 20, 1944. 


American forces returned to the Philippines with the landing 
of the Sixth Army on Leyte, south of Luzon. 


Old Glory flies over one of the Leyte landing beachheads 


Luzon: January 9, 1945, 


In a surprise amphibious move the Sixth Army landed behind 
the Japs on Lingayen Gulf and drove toward Manila. 


A Navy task force protects the landings at Lingayen Gulf. 
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Corregidor: February 16, 1945. 

Parachute Infantrymen reinforced by seaborne forces landed 
on Corregidor at the entrance to Manila Harbor. 

One of the topside Burracks on Corregidor after the landing. 
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By W.H.B. Smith 


Before the war the Germans resorted to high-class ma- _ parts of these weapons will show that in many , 
chining in the production of small arms and other weapons. weapon will be the product of six or more { 
This meant the use of large numbers of skilled workmen and Both the German 34 and the 42 machine gur 
the finest of industrial machinery. But in the past two years manufactured and used in tremendous quantit 
they have made great strides in the use of stz ampings and in these weapons are dissimilar in every respect 
cheap, efhcient we: apon production. they use the same belt and the same c: irtridges 

Every metal-working factory in Germany, whether a_ to recognize them may be of very considerabl 
huge automobile factory or a simple toy-making plant, isa an intelligence standpoint and the ability to us 
source of constant dk inger. An inspection of the compone nt be of extreme import ance to the individual sold 
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FIGURE 1, 
Here are two pictures of the MG 34 dual purpose machine gun. The top weapon is mounted on a tripod for use as a heavy 
bottom weapon is used as a light MG with a 50-shot drum magazine. The casing in which the barrel of the MG 34 is! 
finished steel forging of very high quality workmanship. The casing is round and is perforated with round air holes. That is 
by which you can recognize the MG 34. The finely machined receiver (detachable from the casing) the intricately machin« 
machine feed lever—are all hidden characteristics of the MG 34. But to identify it quickly look at the barrel casing—it a hot, Michine: 
costly forging perforated with round air holes, it’s a MG 34 
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FIGURE 2. 
» MG 





Che 3 


ipon we know as the MG 34 ij igure was de 
y the Germans as a direct outgrowth of the Treaty 
les, which stipulated the weight and cooling ar 
The 
;ermans were unable to manu 
machine guns with water cooling jackets or with 
bvy barrels capable of sustained fire, they would be un- 
e in the future to develop the necessary fire superiority 
uired to stage a first-class war. Unfortunately, the people 
0 designed se section of the treaty failed to make al- 
ances for advances in weapon developments in the 
re; and also failed to take into consideration the ease 
h whi h any large nation, however controlled, can set up 
rimental arms plants in smaller countries where new 
elopments can be experimented with, and new manu- 
turing ideas developed. 
Thus was developed the MG 34 Cin 1934, hence the 
lel number), originally designated the Solothurn dual- 
se machine gun. (It was designed for use as a machine 
vith bipod rest or as medium machine gun with a tri- 


nts which constituted a heavy machine gun. 
ral idea was that if the 
ture 


levelopments were not secret. Details were pub 
erman army and general publications. All arms 
nd students knew about them. 

German weapon upset all previous ideas of 

ipons. Its weight is only 26% pounds with the 
attached, its barrel is 23% inches long and its 

sth about 48% inches. It fires the standard Ger- 


ed in ( 


ector 


xd mount 
rall | 

arm 
shines 


799 


2mm. cartridge. The MG 34 has many finely 
ostly parts (Figure 2). 


requires many costly and expert machine operations. Compare these parts 
with the parts of the MG 42 shown in Figure 9. 


OPERATING (RECOIL) SPRING 


TEEL LINK BELT 
FIGURE 3. 
Loading the MG 34 with the cover up 
The same action is used to unload. 


Machine Gun 34 


In developing the MG 34 the Germans used a new type 
of metallic link belt instead of a small mag 
This consisted « 


azine (Figure 
a number of individual saanel links 
together with short pieces of coil wire 


yon d 
I ach cartridge 1S 
snapped into the spring metal link where it is securely 
held; and it is properly positioned by a nib on the top of 
the link which snaps into the extracting groove in the car 
tridge case. Feed jams with this type ol belt are almost un 
known, because it is impossible to push the cartridge in too 
far or not far enough. This belt will not warp. The original 
belt consisted of ten strips, each holding 25 cartridges 
These strips are attached toge ther by means of another car 
tridge. Removing this Ci irtridge disconnects them Belts of 
any length c can be quickly improvised by the gun feeder 
Loading is very simple (Figure 3). A tab on the end of 
the belt is inse rted through the c: stride opt ning in the re 
ceiver from the left hand. side and pulled as far as possible. 
A metal stop halts the cartridges when the first one is in 
line with the bolt way. This belt may be inserted with the 
feed cover closed; or with cover open by pushing forward 
the feed cover catch at the extreme reat of the cover, which 
frees it and permits it to be lifted up as shown in the ac 
companying picture. When the gun is ready to fire there 
are three c artridges in the feedw: Ly. The belt is on top ol 
the cartridges, which is the exact op posite of the ordinary 
belt feeding system. 
feed cover. 


The feed lever is on the inside of the 
As the breech bolt moves forward and back 
ward a stud on its top rides in the slot in the feed lever; this 
feed lever, being pivoted at the rear of the cover, moves 
laterally function the second lever which moves the 











FEED COVER 


SAFETY BEING RELEASED RELEASE 


SINGLE SHOT TRIGGE 


FULL AUTO TRIGGER 


FIGURE 4. 
Setting the safety on the MG 34. 


feed block slide to bring c artridges successively into line 
with the bolt way. When the bolt handle on the right side 
of the gun is drawn to the rear it pulls the bolt back ‘with it, 
and compresses the powerful operating spring against the 
buffer. When the bolt 


clears the feedway, spring pressure forces the number one 


[hese units are in a straight line. 


cartridge down into line. Only one movement of the cocking 
handle is necessary to prepare for firing. 

On the original type of the MG 34, a swinging safety 
will be 


found on the directly above the 


trigger. The axis of the catch prevents the sear from rotating 
g g 


le tt hand side 


and freeing the bolt; thereby providing a positive safety. 

The trigger mechanism (Figure 4) on these early models 
is rather complicated having a double trigger for single and 
full erty fire. Pressing the upper part of the trigger 
marked “E,” fires a shot, ejects the empty and then holds 
the gun ope n ready for another pull on the trigger. Pulling 
the lower part of the trigger marked “D” (two fingers nor 
mally being used, though not necessary.) presses back the 
secondary trigger and allows the main automatic trigger a 
greater movement to the rear. The trigger with its tripping 
lever and bar move backward, the bar rotating the sear lever 
which in its turn rotates the sear to permit the breech block 
to run forward. Full automatic fire continues with this type 
as long as the trigger is held. ; 

Later models of this weapon have a single trigger per- 
mitting only full automatic fire. In these types the safety 
is normally a button which is pushed through the receiver 
from the right, from a line directly above the trigger. 

When the trigger is pulled and the operating spring 
drives the breech block assembly forward, two inner rollers 
in the breech block strike two corresponding cams on a 
cam sleeve which rotates the head of the breech block from 
left to right so that threads on the lock engage threads on the 
cam sleeve. 

In its forward travel the head of the breech block pushes 
the cartridge in its line directly into the chamber and snaps 
the extractor in the bolt base over the cannelure of the car- 
tridge. With the bolt securely locked into the barrel exten 
sion, the breech block carrier (or extension) continues its 


COMBINATION FL, 
Oo mu 


FIGURE 5. 
Removing the booster and flash hider of t! 


forward motion under the impetus of the opy 
and trips a firing pin lever which permits the 
pass through the face of the bolt and discharge 
As the gun fires, the bolt is securely locked 
the barrel extension which is attached to the ba 
system of locking does away with the necessit 
spacing whenever the barrel is to be removed 

\ vert 
and flash hide 
As the | 


the barrel some gas expands in this muzzle atta 


The barrel itself rests in a heavy steel 
A combination muzzle booster 


is screwed into the end of this Casing. 


presses back against the cone to give an addit 
to the barrel to help the recoil to function the 
adjustment of fire rate is possible, by turning 
attachment. 

Under the force of this rearward thrust, the ba 
breech block assembly start back firmly locked tog 
ing the moment of high breech pressure. They 
gether about three-sixteenths of an inch. Then th 
rollers on the breach head again engage with th« 
surfaces in the forward end of the receiver and comp 
breech block head to rotate from right to left to 
breech block from the barrel. 

As the unlocking operation is complete d, 
motion of the barrel is stopped as its cam ms 
ogniont shoulders in the front end of the receive: 

The stud on top of the breech block carrier trav: 
a straight line, its head locked in the groove 
lever above it, moves the feed lever laterally. | 
compels the feed pawl slide to move back and 
feed pawl to lock behind the next cartridge in ¢! 

The claw extractor with its plunger and spr 
in the underside of the bolt head, and it proces d 
empty cartridge case back with it until the cas: 
floating plunger type ejector which is set in the 
bolt head, and is forced out by striking a plat 
side of the receiver and thus ejects the emp! 
case. Ejection is through the bottom of the 

The rear of the breech block carrier strikes 
buffer as the compression of the recoil spring is 
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RECEIVER SWUNG 
UP AND AWAY FROM 
BARREL CASING 


S AS MUZZLE 'S ELEVATED 
BARREL SLIDES OUT 
FIGURE 6. 
Removing the barrel of the MG 34. 


unusual dev elopment in this gun is the feature 
el change (Figure 6). Pulling back the bolt 
«ck the gun: withdraws the bolt locking lugs 
arrel extension. Pressing in the barrel lock catch 
ide of the barrel casing just below the rear sight 
receiver and stock asse ab ly to be sw ung a a and 
right. Tilt the muzzle of the gun and the barrel 
ut the rear of the barrel casing without being 
by the hand. This change can be made in five 
this gun is mounted in a tripe xd for use as a medium 
gun or as an antiaircraft machine gun, a lever at 
nm the left side of the tripod connects with the 
elease catch; and a direct upward thrust on it when 
cocked will throw the barrel and barrel casing up 
permit the extraction of a hot barrel. Normally, 
ne with the aid of a canvas glove. Three spare 
re supplied with each gun. 
the rate of fire is very high, usually about 850 
per minute, its practical use rate as a light machine 
we 100 to 120 rounds per minute; and about 300 
per minute are normally delivered when used as a 
machine gun. . 
barrels can be so speedily replaced without worry 
COL ling devices or headspace adjustments, this 
can be used for sustained fire quite as well as the 
vater cooled or heavy barrel type of machine gun 
\ used. 
lective range when used from the bipod is about 
s and from a tripod with the telescope sight pro- 
to 3,000 yards or better. For indirect covering fire 
lective range of about 3,800 yards. 
pes of drums are also prov ided for feeding this 
first is a single drum into which is inserted a 
elt with the tag-end of the belt protruding. This 
ed through the feedway as in the case of the 
teel belt and a hook at the front end of the drum is 
vith a lug provided on the rear end at the lower 
gun feed plate. The rear of the drum is then 
ind until its spring catch engages with a lug on 


in. | 


U-rour 


OPERATING HANDLE FORWAR 
SUFFER RELEASE 


STOCK RELEAS 
CATCH BEING 
PRESSEO 


3 ASSEMBLY 
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eurr Canes 
GIVEN TURN 


~ 6 a 
FIGURI 
Removing the butt assembly. Three steps are shown 


the rear end of the feedway. This feed device permits one 
man to use this machine gun very efficiently, and to carry 
it forward while firing without danger of jams from a 
dangling belt 
The second type of drum isa saddle drum whic h r¢ quire Ss 
a special feed cover. When this is used the feed cover and 
feed plate are removed, as no belts are used. The drums are 
loaded by inserting cartridges directly into the feedway in 
the center connecting piece between the two drums. When 
fully loaded they hold 75 rounds. The strip connecting the 
drums 1S placed directly ove! the magazine holde I just ahe ad 
of the section above the trigge! guard Its center st ip pushe 5 
down the dust cover in the magazine holder ind it w ill lock 
there until a spring catch at the top center of the connecting 
piece 1S pressed to release the drums \ handstrap iS pro 
vided to lift the drums off the gun. When firing, these 
drums feed alternately, one from each drum. Saddle drums 
are used on guns intended for antiaircraft use and in some 
cases on free guns on airplanes. However, they will ox 
casionally be encountered in general land use 
Dismounting this weapon Is quite simple pushing the 
cover hinge pin from the right permits the cover to be lifted 
out. The stantped feed block may then be lifted off. With 
the bolt forward, pressing the release catch (Figure 7) below 
the rear of the receiver permits the stock, buffer assemb ly 
and recoil spring to be turned forty-five de grees and then 
withdrawn. Pulling the cocking handle back sharply will 
bring the bolt to. the rear for withdrawal. Pre ssing the barrel 
release catch on the left-hand side of the barrel casing, as 
already outlined, will permit the receiver to be swung up 
to the right to permit the barrel to be removed. Pressing the 
hinge-pin catch below the receiver hinge pin allows the re 
ceiver to be pulled out of engagement with the barrel casing. 
Lift the catch directly ahead of the front sight and the 
muzzle attachment may be unscrewed for withdrawal. 
While the MG 34 permitted the Germans to circumvent 
the League of Nations regulations about their manufacture 
of machine guns, and while it provided an efficient dual 
purpose weapon of new design, the gun has its drawbacks. 
The rate of fire ig so high and the vibration so great that 
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FIGURE 8. 


The MG 42 light machine gun is manufactured almost wholly of cheap stampings, quickly and easily made. The stock 
MG 42 may be mounted on a tripod for use as a heavy MG. The casing in which the barrel of the MG 42 is housed is a } 


piast 


LICAVY Sf 


stamping of skeleton design cut away on the right side to permit the barrel to be levered out in three seconds or less. On its left 


has long slots cut to provide air contact for cooling the barrel. That is the feature by which you can recognize the MG 42 
receiver welded into the casing, the simple machined bolt, the heavily stamped feed lever 


But to identify it quickly look at the barrel casing 


if it’s a cheap, easily and quickly made stamping with long slots on the 


leit side 
The stamp 
all are hidden characteristics of the MG 9 


lett sidg 


and the right side cutaway, it's a MG 42. 


the gun is most effective when fired in short bursts. Its barrel 
removal system, feeding system, and freedom from head 
space troubles mark it as a weapon worthy of careful con 
sideration. On the other hand, the great amount of ma 
chining necessary in its manufacture, particularly in the 
receiver and the bolt, mark it at once as a weapon compara 


tively difhcult to manufacture and also rather expensive. 


The Germans started the war using this gun in tremendoy 
quantities, but soon found that even more immense quan! 


ties were necessary as their program on conquest expanded 


The result was the evolution of a new weapon incor 
rating all the good features of the MG 34 and eliminatin 
most of the a to this weapon. This was the MG 4 

developed in 1942) 


The Machine Gun 42 


The development and success of the MG 42 shows the 
great step the Germans have taken in the mass development 
of weapons. It is made up to an astonishing degree of cheap 
stampings (Figures 8 and 9). 

The MG 42 uses the same type of steel belt as the MG 
34. It is loaded the same way (Figure 10). The belt tab may 
be inserted from the left-hand side through the feed block 
with the feed cover down; or the spring catch at the rear 
end of the feed cover may be pushed forward to permit the 
cover to be hinged up and the belt then drawn through 
from the left until three cartridges are on the platform. The 
first cartridge will strike against the cartridge stop; prevent- 
ing the belt from going farther than required. 

When the feed cover is closed and the cocking handle on 
the right-hand side of the gun is drawn back until the sear 
catches and holds the bolt back, the weapon is ready for 
fring. 

This gun fires full automatic only. It will stop firing 


when the trigger is released. The safety is a push-throug 
button just above the pistol grip. Pushing it through fror 
the right-hand side sets the safety. Pushing it from the left 
hand side lets the gun fire. 

As in the case of the MG 34, this is a dual purpose mi 
chine gun. With the bipod mount attached it weighs abou 
25 pounds. This bipod may be easily removed, or simph 
folded back against the gun. It may be mounted in a tripe 
which resembles the MG 34 tripod very closely, but is 10 
interchangeable. The pistol grip is inserted into its slot i 
the open tripod, then the weapon is pushed back a sho 
distance until the forward lock may be dropped i nto pl a 
to securely fasten it to the tripod. This tripod of course has 
both elevating and trav ersing gear and also may b 
to antiaircraft fire. There is also built into it an 
automatic system by which the vibration of the g 
utilized for automatic searching fire. In recent 


has been extensively used with a periscope. Like 
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s almost wholly made up of cheap stampings. Compare these parts with Loading the MG 42 with the cover open. 


the parts of the MG 34 shown in Figure 2 


4 the barrel in this weapon is permanently fixed into a 
achined barrel extension. As the bolt locks into this ex 
nsion, it Is unnecessary to make headspace adjustments. 
The barrel removal system on this gun is beyond question 


he finest thus far developed (Figure 11). First the cocking 
| g g 


indle is pulled to the rear to cock the gun in order to re 
the bolt and bolt locks from their locking recesses in 

¢ barrel extension. A sharp thrust forward and outward 
the barrel release catch just ahead of the receiver on the 

ht-hand side of the gun, will lever the barrel extension 
| chamber end of the barrel clear out of the barrel casing. 

the muzzle is elevated, the barrel will slide out. If the 
1 is mounted in a tripod, the barrel extension is seized 
ith a gloved hand and the barrel jerked straight back and 


BARREL 


BARREL LEVER CATCH 


BARREL EXTENSION 


FIGURE 11. 
Removing the barrel of the MG 42. 


The same action is used to unload. 


out of the casing. Inserting a cool barrel through the slots 
in the release to be pushed back into place securely locks 
the barrel ready for further firing 

The feeding system differs from that of the MG 34 in 
that it has two sets of feed pawls The projection on top of 
the bolt, hitting into the feed lever hinged to the cover, moves 
the lever as the bolt travels. One set of pawls brings the 


cartridge halfway across and the othe: pic ks the cartridge 


up. While this second set takes the cartridge into hring po 


sition ready for the pick-up by the bolt, the first set is moved 
back to pick up the next round 

The locking system used in this gun is exceptionally 
simple and very efhcient (Figure 12). Two locking rollers 


with fixed axles are set vertically In cam slots, one on each 
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FIGURE 12. 
The MG 42 locking system. 
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FIGURE 13. 
Details of the bolt assembly of the MG 42 


side of the bolt head. As the bolt asse ‘mbly (Figure 13) is 
driven forward by the ope rating or recoil spring, the bolt 
head drives the Cc artridge in ig with its feed directly into 
the chambe rr. The e xtractor, a heavy spring loaded piece in 
the bottom of the bolt head, snaps into the extracting groove 
in the cartridge case. The two locking rollers strike right 
angular cam grooves cut in both the top and bottom of the 
barrel extension, and the continuing forward motion pushes 
the rollers securely into locking position in the barrel ex 
tension. They emerge enough from the bolt head to lock 
securely in front of locking shoulders. 

On forward motion of the bolt, it is impossible tor the 
firing-pin carrier to move forward and strike the firing 
pin against the cartridge until the locking pieces have been 
moved outward to firmly lock the action. 

When the gun is fired and the combination of recoil and 
back blast from the muzzle attachment starts the barrel 
backward, the roller portions of these locking pieces meet 
cams in the front of the receiver. These force the two rollers 
inward and also force back the firing pin extension, and at 
the same time push the firing pin carrier back. 

The unlocking action does not take place until the barrel, 
barrel extension and bolt firmly locked together recoil about 
four-tenths of an inch. 

The ejector in this weapon is a small floating piece 
mounted in the top center of the bolt. It is normally 
housed entirely inside the bolt, but when during recoil 
the loose plug extending beyond the barrel of the bolt ex- 
tension strikes against the buffer, it forces a loose rod for- 
ward to drive the ejector forward and hurls the empty car- 
tridge case out through the bottom of the receiver. 

The recoil spring in this weapon is mounted directly 
behind the bolt as in the MG 34. All recoiling parts are 
strong and simple. The recoil spring itself is unusual. In- 
stead of the customary heavy, single strand spring, the MG 
42 is equipped with two light coils which are interwound. 
[his permits use of a very much lighter gauge metal, and 
at the same time seems to produce additional driving force. 
The heavy rectangular section coil spring in the buffer di- 
rectly behind the recoil spring, also acts as an accelerator. 

The one serious defect in this gun is the abnormally 
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FIGURE 14. 
Details of bolt removal. 


high rate of fire. Its customary rate is 1,100 to 1,200 . 
minute, and it can be speeded up way beyond this point 


While this speed i is extreme ‘ly desirable for firing 


craft and for certain long-range t 


tactical uses, it burn 


ammunition so r ipidly and produces such a heavy vibratig 


that its killing effect may not be as great as that of a lower 


rated mi chine gun. However it is noteworthy that 


troops who have faced this gun have been deep] mp 


psychologically at least, by its terrific fire rate 
The Germans have just recently introduced a 
effective muzzle brake which replaces the standa 
device. This muzzle brake slows down the fir 
makes the gun more stab le. It screws onto 


threads on the barrel casing. 
Besides the standard 7.92mm. 


rifle cartridges ord 


used, special high-speed ammunition is provided { 
guns. This produces a higher fire rate and may 
muzzle velocity up close to 3,000 feet per second 
cartridges can split the stock on the ordinary G 
Mauser Kar. 98 when used in that weapon. 
Dismounting this gun is very simple. Push forwa 
feed cover catch and lift the feed cover. Pull out th 
cover hinge pin and withdraw the feed cover and the { 


block from the gun. 


With bolt in forward position, push in the catch o 
underside of the butt stock and give the butt a quarter 
right or left. (The operation is the same as for the MG 
Figure 6.) The butt stock complete with the buffer an 
components and the recoil spring may now be with n 
directly to the rear out of the receiver. Pulling the bol 
handle to the rear will bring the bolt back for extraction 
Twisting the bolt extension and drawing it to the rear pul 
it out of the bolt head. The firing-pin carrier and firing 
and the ejector and loose plug may now be 
(Figure 14). Rollers may be extracted if necessary 

As already outlined, pushing forward and ou 
the barrel release lever will move the barrel extension and 
rear of the barrel free of the gun so the barrel may be with 
drawn. Raising the spring catch at the end of the muzé 
attachment permits unscrewing the attachment for wit 


drawal from the barrel casing. 
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Jr USED TO BE SAID, and the truth was in it even though 
asn't the whole truth, that it was the well fed, 


y soldier who griped about his chow. 


fat and 
lf we eliminate 
day-old recruit Cand those jokes were never very funny) 
uld have been difficult if not impossible to find a soldier 
fering from malnutrition. But that was back in what old 
liers fondly call the “good old days”—in this case before 
K and Ten-in-One rations. The appearance of these 
bat rations didn’t change anything, except that the in- 


r tumMminable right of the soldier to squawk about his chow now 
IG 4BRId be directed at these newcomers, and directed they 
ind s these next few pages will attest. 

drawalt all started with the publication of this letter and edi- 
© DOBal note in the October 1944 INFANTRY JouRNAI 

action 


nulimead K Rations 














ng pill the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

drav Ne ombat, have to eat C and K rations, but our tastes 
absolutely disregarded. Thus, few men eat the dextrose 

rd Bets or drink the synthetic lemon juice. Why couldn’t C 

mn andl K rations contain only a minimum of these articles which 

e will hany throw away and contain more cocoa and coffee as 

muzZdgmmetages _ especially cocoa which has food value? And also 


* wi 








th 






€ caramels and fruit bars instead of dextrose tablets? This 


ld greatly reduce wastage and make men more content 
b their rations. 


















IL, 1945 


Chow ilk 


a 






Of course, what I am saying is all based on the reactions of 
men of one regiment, but there has been such a uniform and 
decided reaction that I felt justified in generalizing, especially 
since a regiment Is a good sized representative group. 

Yours sincerely, 


, N.Y.€ 


PRIVAT! 


—th Inf., APO 


The experts who try out and select scientific rations often 
run up against this matter of strong prejudices of taste. In 
theory, troops can be educated to unde rstand that a scientific, 
balanced ration can keep them strong and well for days at a 
time, if they eat all of it. Having this thoroughly impressed 
upon him, the soldier then goes ahead and eats the whole ration 
whether he likes it or not—or so the theory goes 

So when it is generally found that men are throwing away 
part of the ration, one of two things must be true. Either the 
commanders have not given enough instruction in the need for 
eating all parts of the ration—or those who designed the ration 
were asking the impossible in expecting the 
to eat habitually something he doesn’t like—except, of course 
when he actually is threatened with starvation as in an isolated 
situation. 


American soldier 


Either the training falls short or no training could succeed 
The Journat would like other comment on this—not merely 
expressions of dislike for parts of the rations, but comment on 
the reasons why many men do not eat, regardless of how it 
tastes, what has been clearly proved is good for them 

Continued on page 52 
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Ir WOULDN'T BE FAIR, perhaps, to paraphrase 
Mark Twain's statement about the weather and say 
that everybody talks about Army chow but no one 
does anything about it. For the truth is, as even a 
Doughtoot must realize, a great many people are 
engaged in doing things about the chow the soldier 
gets In one form or another. Up near the top is the 
Quartermaster’s Subsistence Research and Develop 
ment Laboratory at Chicago which investigates and 
devises possible new rations, considers additional 
standard rations and makes changes in rations. Down 
below are commanding ofhcers, mess ofhcers, mess 
sergeants, cooks, and even the soldier himself, who, 
given the time and the ingenuity, can do things to 
combat rations that might surprise even the research 
experts in Chicago. 

Che basic principle of the research experts is to 
keep the soldier in what they call an “optimum state 
of health.” Their endeavors led them to develop 
various combat rations to meet the many tactical and 
climatic conditions imposed by the war. Their work 
is never done for combat rations are undergoing 
changes all the time as newer knowledge and experi 
ence is accumulated by the researchers. 


C Rations 


C rations were first conceived as rations a man 
would eat only for a short period of time. But it 
didn’t work out that way and C rations were enlarged 
to include a greater variety of items. Originally 
the C ration was either meat and vegetable stew, 
meat and vegetable hash, or meat and beans. Now 
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there are SIX types ot C rations 


| 
Ham, eggs and potatoes Meat and ; 


Frankfurter 1 beans 
Pork and ri 


Meat and beans 
Chicken and vegetables 
2 
Pork and be 
Meat and sp 


Ham and | 


Pork and rice 

Meat and spaghetti 

Meat and vegetable stew 
S 

Ham and | 

Frankfurter | beans 

Chicken and vegetal 


Meat and noodles 
Meat and vegetable stew 
Ham, eggs and potatoes 


With these principal foods are the 
sisting of biscuits, cereals, coffee, cocoa p 


m K 
nda\ 
HOES ( 
lows 
ereal 
lam a 
DISCuIts 
orange juice powder, candy, peanuts, sugai om 
jam. Accessory kits contain cigarettes, mat offer 
chewing gum, water purification tablets, toilet lilk 
and individual can opener. ugar 
K Rations amb 
K rations, originally developed for parat lly b 
have been used interchangeably with the ( 
[he aim of the K ration is to get food 
density to the fighting men.” The chief 
of K rations are either an egg and meat produc erea 
cheese product, or an all-meat product. acon 
Ten-tn-One Rations | ay 
The Ten-in-One ration, which means fox offer 
ten men for one day in one package, was clevelopeaal | i} 
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ia 
* Spaghetti w/Meat Balls Coffee f ria 
Snap beans Sugar ; & i 
~ Biscuits \rmy Spread 5 : 
Menu 3 S 
Cereal #3 Orange Juice Powder 
Pork sausage Sugar 
Biscuits Date Pudding % 
Jam Beef, Corned ( 8 ii 
Cottee Peas ; ii 
Milk Biscuits i gi 
xa Sugai Army Spread 
*Pork and Corn, 6 oz Fruit Bat 
Biscuits Cocoa 
. Sweet Chocolat Sugar 
; the purpose of providing a diet similar to the ie i oe iin, 
pe B field ration, in a lightweight package and con ' i Ait 
ining food that is easily and simply prepared. The Xe real #4 Lemon Juice Powder 5 Hi ny 
n-inOne package meets the first requirement by Bacon Sugar . 
ighing only 45 pounds- one man can lug it. All Biscuits Fig Pudding or Plum 
the items are nonperishable and can be eaten either Jam Pudding 
bt or cold. Each dinner unit contains a package of tee Roast Beet 
ion K—for soldiers seldom have time to heat their Milk Corn 
nm bonday meal. The Ten-in-One ration is in steady a Biscuits F! 
ie" pcess of change. At present there are fix e menus as Pork and \pplesauce or Army Spread i 
“iemmlows (the starred * items are relatively new ad P /Sausage and Hard Candy & i 
f. ins to the ration Apple sauce, 6 oz. Coftee e 
“ Biscuits Sugar § 
Menu 1 “Chocolate Coconut Bar ) 
ereal #] *Grape juice powde 
lam and eggs WL mis ) sia atom ? 
gg g 
Biscuits Meat and Rice or Cereal #5 *Pineapple Rice Pudding 
a Corned Beef Hash *Pork Sausage links *Ham and Raisin Sauce (ge 3.» 
offec | omatoes Biscuits or ; S: if 
lilk “Caramel nougat bar Jam “Ham and Sweet ; Hi 
pugar Biscuits Coftee Potatoes Hl 
lamburger, 6 02. Army spread Milk Lima Beans 
Biscuits Cocoa beverage Sugar siscuits 
elly bar Sugar Cheese Prod., 3% oz Army Spread 
ike Biscuits Chocolate Bar 
Menu 2 *Vanilla fudge Cocoa beverage 7 . ly 
ae Orange juice powder Sugar S Stith 
duct ereal # 2 Sugar Sugar > 4 
acon B *Pork tenderloin, 6 oz. : 
ISCUITS Biscuits In addition to these menus, each case for the day 
am Caramels contains a supply of cigarettes, water purification tab 
e oltec Lemon juice powder lets, matches, salt, can opener, toilet paper, toilet 
sti lilk Sugar soap and paper towels. tt 
URN 
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The returns began to come in soon after the overseas 
Journac reached subscribers, and while some of our cor- 
respondents failed to keep within the bounds we indicated, 
still they had something to say about rations. Hence this 
symposium. 

First there is the veteran corporal from the Ist Infantry 
Division who believes the whole subject a waste of time, 
the conditions of combat being what they are 


I was reading in the October issue of The Journat and came 
across an article on C and K rations. I have been through Africa, 
Sicily, France, Belgium, and now am in Germany. I| am in 
and have been in the Ist Division since 1940. 

You have asked for reasons why men actually waste those 
rations. For a few days troops will eat whichever type they re 
ceive. Then it starts to get unpalatable and they start separating 
and throwing away whichever is the most disagreeable part. 
The main reason is that they get one of the rations continu 
ously for days and it becomes distasteful. 

Now, as to ch: inging to different types of rations every tew 
days, I see that as an impossible job while in combat. That 
puts it back where we started. 


However, a private in the 30th Inf intry Division thinks 
rations could be improv ed if the dietitians would come down 
out of their ivory towers and eat with the Doughboy: 


We have just received your October issue of the overseas 
edition of The INrantry JouRNAL, and your comments on a 
letter concerning C and K rations prompt me to write. I spent 
three months in the line while we chased the Krauts out of the 
hedgerows of France to the Siegfried Line. In one period dur 
ing the latter part of September and October we lived on K 
rations for 28 consecutive days, so I feel qualified to speak. You 
are perfectly right in stating that dietetic experts have set up 
well balanced meals, but why stand there beating your head 
against that stone wall when Gls wouldn’t even eat the full 
balance of the meal back in garrison when they had A rations? 
The American soldier's tastes are selective, regardless of where 
he is. If he didn’t like cold lemonade on a winter day in 
garrison he certainly isn’t going to like it in the rain of Italy or 
Germany. And anyone who tries to dodge that fact and ignore 
the soldier's likes is at best displaying his ignorance. It’s like 
isolationists talking about world peace. 

If some of the dietitians could live on that stuff they're put- 
ting out for a solid month under conditions of mud, rain, cold, 
battle tension and what-have-you, they’d cut out talk about 
balanced diets and give the men their necessary vitamins in 
tablet or capsule form packed with each ration, and make the 
bulk of the food to the soldier's liking. Can you imagine how 
that same piece of dry cheese would taste with hard, tasteless 
crackers day after day for a month? Or try that pack loaf for 
the same period of time! Why not be realistic? Don’t lock field 
rations up in an ivory tower. GI Joe isn’t concerned about 
vitamins in the bottom of a wet, muddy foxhole. He wants cof- 
fee with every meal. He wants good crackers that don’t break 
his teeth. He wants variety in that can: Vienna sausage, pork 
and beans, Spam, ham, cold cuts, spaghetti and meatballs, 
chicken, and countless others that for a month straight indi- 
vidually would be sickly as hell, but all mixed up would give 
a pleasant variety. He wants good candy, not hard candy. Give 
him sweet chocolate, caramels. And one of the worst things, 
and one that happens fairly frequently, is to open a K ration 
only to find it packed. with three cigarettes instead of four, or 
even none at all. It’s not the cigarette or cigarettes—it’s the 
idea that somebody somewhere has chiseled. 






And in the Pacific, a lieutenant of the ran Teh 
fantry Division has very definite ideas abou: ha; 


and wrong with C, K, and Ten-in-One ratio 


ww 


Kw 





SCL 

I have just received your October issue and 1: tice hp 
about rations. I think | can enlarge on that I honed pe & 

the “experts” who make our field rations will read ay, ss 

by it. The suggestions are made by the men under » a= 


mand and from neighboring outfits. All of us they, oe, 
fantrymen and have , oe livi ‘ing on field rations for a lono. 


First, get rid of lemon juice powder. Gr. strawte d 
orange, or any other fruit-flavored drink has as much food wn 
as lemon; or substitute tea b: igs (an excellent stimulant) (qe 
lemon juice. Dur 

Take the corned beef and corned beef hash out of Teme 
One rations; no one likes either of these “delicious” dishe Jae’ a 

The beef-and-pork loaf and the corned pork loaf in K, 1 droy 
Ten-in-One are obnoxious and should be changed for roag \, ght « 
or roast pork or perhaps deviled ham. Bes 3 | 

C rations are tremendously improved over the old style MC 
why not go the whole way—meat-and-vegetable stew isn: MM ©, 
more popul: ur than the old hash was. — 

By far the most popular items in the new C are beans valry 
frankfurters, and spaghetti with meat. Why couldn't kK , uld st 

Ten-in-One have some of the same? , Jee 

We have noticed a well-known commercial candy bar ki 
put into the biscuit units of Ten-in-One. Let's have mor The “ 
them and less of the hard candies used so extensively inC 
and Ten-in-One. perical 

own by 

Then there is a private first class in Europe with the 9ggeuns © 
Infantry Division who finds the situation less than hog” and 
less. He not only utters a few words of praise, but sugy ot COC 
improvements and describes a field expedient ee 

The new type K ration is a big improvement on the old. Ij !° ™ 
sweet chocolate bar puts the D ration to shame. The new > gallor 
cuits are edible, especially the new white milk biscuits k allon 
K-6. Those horrid dextrose tablets are gone. ey wh 

Two improvements can still be made on the new rato d hac 
One is to substitute cocoa for the orange and lemon powdg™mp" PP! 
Cin the dinner units). The powders are usually thrown awqumene sa 

Two, change the meats—have some other meat besides qe ™€ 
in some of the supper units—and have more ham and eggs fame Wild 
pork and eggs in the breakfast unit. - rh 

toss 


The bouillon powder is a good seasoning agent to spri 
on the meats as it contains salt and other spices. A delici 
stew can be made by taking a can of K ration meat and 
bining it in a canteen cup with a little water, a few pot 
sliced thin (carrots, onions, or anything else you find it mn 
farmhouse, or around it) and adding one package of bx 
powder and cooking over a fire till the vegetables ar 
In combat a good small smokeless fire can be ‘made by light 
the opened end of the K ration box. The waxed liner 
burns like a candle with practically no smoke and a hot f 
when placed in an upright position. One K ration box bumet 
this way will heat enough water for one canteen cup of coffe 
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While the following discussion wasn’t inspired by 
note of invitation, it still has a place here because it . 
bout ¢ 






















what the 41st Infantry Division learned to do a er 
in New Guinea and way points. The authors i ~ . 
themselves as a “group of 4lsters,” and that is all we Th 
about them [| by 
Feeding men during the beach-assault and foxhole phase gi), in 
Southwest Pacifi¢d warfare has been a most difficu!t problgins y 
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ing commentaries of civilian dietitians, bare 
led weeks upon weeks is not enough and at the 
ight c (lower case, the writer's), unadorned 
e and achievements of the 41st Infantry Divi 
ntion. This unit has lived and fought in the 
is any other. By October '44 their record was 
at Buna, Sanananda, Salamaua, Lae, Wakde, 
and Biak. What they have learned 
ard way, will be of interest to other divisions 
od handlers, quartermasters, and commanders. 
Ww lly, to all men who carry a meat can. 
Daring initial jungle campaigns Infantrymen waded 
ured the beachhead on two days’ C ration. There 
ty it or miss. Hot food did not exist. Planes zoomed 
C crates (frequently in Jap laps) and the men 
cht 0 ns coffee and often sans food. 


Hollandia, 


‘c 1¢ \rmy cooks are a stubborn lot. They rant but it 
4 matter of pride and principle that their men are the best 
1 regardless of conditions or supply lacks, of all the armies of 


world. They proposed that if the men would help them lug 
bvalry and \11937 field ranges into the jungle they, the cooks. : 
vuld stand there, spatula in one hand and carbine in the 
er. and really cook. So commenced the Revolution of the 
ption. 

The C issues were pooled and cooked thrice daily. But there 
s no Staff of Life and they couldn’t get flour. And the 

erican soldier really likes a slab of hot bread and j jam washed 

wn by a pint of steaming coffee. Consequently the cooks, 
ting up in narrow defiles amid the din of battle, used tin 
ns and tent pegs to grind hardtack biscuits into powder. They 
ot coconuts out of the palms and fermented the juice for 
ast, added powdered milk. Result: bread, rolls, flapjacks, 
d pies 

[o make up for the lack of ranges they halved discarded 
Soallon oil drums and converted them into ovens—damaged 
‘llon water cans became oil burners. From off-shore ships 
ey wheedled diesel and distilate. They shinnied up the palms 
d hacked out hearts-of-coconut—diced and spiced with vine 
r, pepper, and salt (the only condiments they ever have had), 
fine salad was evolved. It much resembled a sweetish celery 
“Millionaires’ Salad.” 

Wild boars occasionally were shot and cooked. Jap grenades, 

ich have a great deal of concussion, were taken out on reefs 

d tossed at giant, centuries-old turtles and soup was served. 
The Japs gave up spaghetti, green tea, and canned Formosan 
neapple. Rice was taken in abundance, both polished and 
parse; kneaded with hardtack, it served as a potato substitute. 
licacies were acquired, too. The Japs have a canned tanger- 
e which outstrips in flavor anything American. There is a 
ned combination of rice and crab, very palatable. All our 
ngle masters agree that Nip canned beef is infinitely better 
ban Australian bully. 

The Yanks devoured every edible taken from the Jap but one 
dried squid, whew! 


he men called it 


\iter these many months the slum-scorchers of the 41st have 
SOP all their own. Knowing the aversion to bully and 
nned pink salmon, they grind all available hardtack and fry 
oquettes. The base SOS was besieged until flour by the ton 
as obtained. And on the most recent operation, which carried 


hough five weeks until the opposing 8,000 Japs and their islet 


ere destroyed, here’s how it went: 

The first wave of Infantrymen carrying one day's C ration 
| . 
pilled ashore and swarmed into the foe. On D-day, at H plus 
In came the cooks, dragging ranges and larder. Marmite 


ins were brought, with prepared sizzling food immediately 
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dispatched to the foretront foxholes. A bakery consisting of 
18 ovens was in operation, just off the beach under a coral 
cliff, when the area was still being pocked by Jap mortars 
and light artillery. The enemy knocked out 12, but the cooks 
had had foresight and on hand were Ordnance men who 
welded the damage. As the infantry advanced, the cooks kept 
apace, staying but a good outfielk ler's peg back of the forward 
line. Each battalion bunched the « 
into a single unit. 

Coffee buns and hot bread smeared with 
prime stimulants. 


companies’ mess personnel] 


were the 


jelly 
hese were served up front between meals, 
passed by hands, on an around-the-clock basis. At each aid and 
collecting station the cooks dispensed snacks 

When the infantry had swept back the enemy, fullblown 
kitchens were smoking. Members of the sixty-piece 41st band 
and the battle-fatigued helped. Trucks went up to the front 
steaming food tucked in with the ammunition 
No symposium on chow would complete without 
something about mess sergeants. And if it happens that this 
communication from a lieutenant in the 88th Infantry Di 
vision in Italy is in praise of mess sergeants rather than a 
diatribe against them, we are happy because mess sergeants 


receive rather less praise than censure 


l'o the Infantry Doughboy, rear echelon starts with the pla 
toon command post and anyone behind battalion headquarters 
is practically IV-F. It’s hard this with the way 
these same men swear by the mess sergeant, who is farther to 
the rear than anyone else in the company 

Some will say that it’s because no one wants to bite the hand 
that feeds him, but a far truer reason is that 
mire a man who constantly does a little 
just to make their job a little easier. 

An event that took place on a high mud-drenched ridge in 
the Italian Apennines shows reason for this high esteem. It 
was just after dark in a shell pocked ruin that had once been 
1 modest farmhouse. Inside, in the one remaining room, a half 
dozing communication sergeant was awakened by the tele 
phone. 


to reconc ile 


toot soldiers ad 


more than his job, 


At his answering, “Fox Company CP” the voice of the bat 
talion S-4 came through: “This is Lieutenant Johns. Tell your 
CO that the bridge at the bottom of the hill was blown out a 
few minutes ago and so we can’t get up that load of mail and 
chow tonight. Sorry.” 

“OK, sir.” The noncom turned and gave the disheartening 
news to his company commander. 

“Hell,” said the “two weeks on K rations and the 
damn bridge decides to stop a shell on the night we're getting 
hot chow. Better notify the platoons. 
morrow. 


captain, 
Tell them maybe to 


hat scene was reénacted in all of the company and platoon 
CPs until every man had been told that K rations would again 
be the bill of fare. It wouldn’t be quite the truth to say that the 
thousand-odd men affected took the news cheerfully. 

This should have ended the story but in the early hours of 
the next morning the guard at Fox Company CP challenged 
and passed four of the muddiest, tiredest men he had ever 
seen—the mess sergeant, the first cook, and two cook’s helpers 
all loaded down with packboards. 

In the CP they unloaded loaves of bread, 
of freshly made cookies, best of all, 
letters. 

Hearing the report that the bridge was out, the mess ser 
geant and his cooks gathered together what they could carry 
and. started off with a a map and a jeep. At the bridge they 
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cans of jam, a box 


and, a thick bundle of 









































































headed up the siream until they found a waist deep ford. From 
there they admitted it had been largely luck, finding the right 
spot after a three-mile climb to the top of the hill. 


he bridge will be in tonight and we want to have a hot meal 
for the boys then.” The four then started the climb back down 
the mountain. 

Hundreds of such stories could be told about these men of 
the Infantry. About the mess sergeant who, on the drive toward 
ome, set up his chow line in a forward area when he found 
that his company was moving in that direction; and how, 
when he had been told they couldn't stop to eat, he re-loaded 
the chow on a jeep and drove up and down the column passing 
out coffee and sandwiches. That wasn't heroic or even hard, 
but the mess sergeant thought of it. 

Another time on that drive to take Rome another mess ser 


test and will suffer defeat. 


courage, fortitude, and heroism. 


made.— 








“But, Captain,” finished the sergeant, “we better get back. 


Other things being equal, victory in war is usually won by an army which is 
superior in morale to its adversary. High morale will often enable an army to 
win even when odds are against it. However strong an army may be in number: 
and armament, if its morale weakens it will lose its advantages in the first serious 


Che importance of the morale factor in war has been recognized by all ‘great 
generals and military theoreticians. Napoleon held that its value as compared 
with the physical factor was in ratio three to one. 

In modern warfare the morale factor is more important than ever. Modern 
war is a war of motors. It employs vast quantities of machinery and weapons 
unprecedented in destructive power and capacity for influencing human morale. 
But as formidable as guns, mortars, tanks, and aircraft of modern warfare are, 
they aren't self-acting. They require men to operate and direct them. The 
human being, therefore, was, is, and will be a principal element in ‘warfare and 
no development in the machinery of war will ever minimize the importance of 
human courage, staunchness and heroism. 

When guns and mortars are roaring and thundering and the treads of tanks 
are rattling and screeching, when aircraft dive, launching heavy bombs and 
pouring machine-gun bullets and howling death wields his scythe in frenzy, 
the fighting man must remain staunch and resourceful and handle his weapons 
with confidence and precision while the commander must remain cool, collected, 
an — These morale qualities are a pledge of victory. 

The Nazis thought when they treacherously attacked the Soviet Union that 
they had only to bring their vast concentrations of means of destruction to bear 
upon the Red Army and it would at once be demoralized, defeated, and destroyed. 
But they were grievously mistaken. The fighting spirit of the Red Army didn’t 
collapse. It rose with every battle. It seemed to draw upon unfailing sources of 


, Knowledge of the justness of the cause in which they were fighting, their 
ardent patriotism and burning hatred of invaders of their land, and unwav ering 
determination to vanquish the ruthless and unscrupulous enemy were the sources 
from which the Soviet people drew their moral strength. Knowledge, love of 
country, and determination—these are the three elements from which morale is 
built up. They form that tough alloy from which courage and heroism are 

Cotonet Fyopor Bastyx, Red Army. 





geant followed his unit from 1800 one evenir 
next morning in the hope that they would ha 
for him to give them cake and coffee. Since 
moves mostly across country and he couldn't, n hs, 
was made on roads subject to short-range fire 
cake and coffee never reached the troops becai 
sergeant was ordered to turn back. But the m: 
it and praised the sergeant for doing his best. 

[he combat mess sergeant’s job is much mor 
ventional meal-planning and inspection-passing 
these talents, too, for use in rest areas, but he nex 
of others, including the will to do the impossil 
chips are down. 





: : : - 
It is often even said that the Army is a team. It ee 
that the Infantry itself is a mighty team and th: t] 
the mess sergeant holds down a man-sized job 
* 
Morale of Armies 
* 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry 
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ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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36th Infantry Training Bn 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 
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79th Infantry Training Bn 
6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

llith Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 
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35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 
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137th Infantry 


l6th Infantry Training Regi- 
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359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 
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Sth Infantry 
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views expressed in it by any group or any individual 
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articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in 
order to stimulate thought and promote discussion; 
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opinions advanced may be at variance with those held 
by the President of the Infantry Association, the 
members of the Executive Council, and the Editors. 
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Credit to Fighting Units 

In The Journat’s Letters department this month there 
is a letter from a fighting man who wants to know why we 
sometimes have to put blanks for the designations of units 
in a good many of our articles. 

We are as anxious as the fighting units themselves to 
use their proper and full designations. Just how the rules 
work that govern the release of a unit number, we do not 
know. But from the beginning of the war The JournaL 


has felt that it should sincerely and thorou 
not to be of the slightest aid and comfort to : 
It is possible “aid and comfort to the enem. ’ ;] 
portant. One by one, units in each theater a 
mention in newspapers and magazines, ii 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. But often we get an arti 
containing useful lessons for other fighting 
Infantry unit that has not yet been released 
We don’t want to hold the material for mo 
can name the unit. The fighting lesson in it n 
save the life of some other Infantryman ii 





silly 











battle. We have received more than one letter tel] 
that some things in The Journat have actually do 

Infantrymen everywhere can be certain 
never hold back the full menton of a unit unless ¢h, ; 
thorities who know the whole situation best have no . 









released it. They can be certain too that w 
mention a unit until it is considered safe to do 
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Extra Reading Pays Off 

The 94th Infantry Division PRO reports that two of ¢ 
Division’s Doughboys have been awarded the Silver § 
for their action in adjusting artillery fire while on a pend 

After penetrating into the German lines, the patrol Wa 
fired upon by machine guns and mortars. The patrol dug 
Then Privates First Class Joseph Nicholas and James | 
Belliston saw seven German 88s. They made telephon 
contact with their artillery and successfully adjusted ant 
lery fire on the German guns. Four of the 88s were knocke 
out and the machine-gun and mortar fire was silenced 

Normally Doughfoots aren’t expected to know mud 
about adjusting artillery fire, but Nicholas and Bellisoq 
were an exception for they had read and studied an artide’ 
describing artillery fire adjustment which appeared in t 
August 1944 InFANtry JouRNAL. 
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Unit Citations 







2d Battalion, 60th Infantry, for extraordinary gallantn 


~ 


in action in the vicinity of Ste. Colombe, France, June ! 
1944. 








Ist Battalion, 116th Infantry, for its galant and he: 
attack in the vicinity of Vire, France, August 7-8, 1944 






2d Battalion, 120th Infantry, for outstanding perform 
ance on Hill 314, Normandy Peninsula, France, Augu* 
6-12, 1944. 


Company K, 120th Infantry, for outstanding performant 
on Hill 314, Normandy Peninsula, France, August &!2 
1944. | 


Ist Platoon, AT Company, 120th Infantry, for outstant 


ing performance near Abbaye-Blanche, Normandy Pen 
sula, France, August 6-12, 1944. 


On the Way.” By Captain N. L. Drummond. 
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\T Company, 120th Infantry, for outstand 
near Abbaye-Blanche, Normandy Penin- 
LF; ugust 6-12, 1944. 


1p 18th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
he \ f Beja, Tunisia, April 23, 1943. 

lead rs and Headquarters Company, 10Ist Air 
yy for extraordinary heroism and outstanding 
-™ lune 6, 1944, during the invasion of France 


hute Infantry, for extraordinary heroism and 
performance June 6, 1944, during the invasion 


Frar 
502d chute Infantry, for extraordinary heroism and 
standing performance June 6, 1944, during the invasion 
Fran 
s6th Parachute Infantry, for extraordinary heroism and 


standing performance June 6, 1944, during the invasion 


fantry Song—“Rodger Young” 


Farly this month the best Infantry song of the war came 
t o ser Young. The song was written by Private First 
rank Loesser, some of whose other songs are already 
own by millions of members of the Armed Services. He 
ote — Jangle, Jingle; Pass the Ammunition, and 
hat Do You Do In The Infantry? 
But in Rodger Young Private Loesser, above all previous 
g writers, has come closest to the spirit of the Infantry. 
Rodger Young himself was a private first class of Infantry. 
was killed on New Georgia in an evening fight on July 
1943. But in the minutes before he died he showed him 
{to be a fighting man whom few have equalled. Wound 
.he kept crawling forward to deal with a Jap machine gun 
| pillbox, firing his rifle steadily. A burst from the Jap 
Bc hine oun hit him again, but Young kept pressing for 
rd, drawing the Jap fire in such a way that the rest of 
platoon, which was in a bad spot, was able to pull back 
ely as they had been ordered to do. Young got close 
ough to use hand grenades and was killed in the act of 
wing one. He was posthumously awarded the Con 
sional Medal of Honor. 
Now there have been men on every front—many men 
bs brave as Private Rodger Young. But his last deed at 
s is completely representative of the finest in the spirit 
the fighting Infantryman. And in the words of the song 
it, “To the everlasting glory of the Infantry, shines the 
shines the name of Rodger Young!” Another private, 
unk Loesser, has put the deed of Rodger Young into 
ng h, it seems to us, Infantrymen will always sing. 
isa simple, moving air about an Infantryman. Millions 


people are going to sing it for a while. And if The Jour 
Lisnt mistaken Rodger Young will be sung as long as we 
Ve an A nv. 


The song was first made public at Clyde, Ohio, in a cere- 


my at the home of Private Rodger Young's parents when 
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the Ist Combat Infantry Band played the song about their 
son. That same night it was sung on the Stage Door Can 
teen » Show and could be heard by every man in the Army 
who could be near a radio. 

Private First Class Loesser has requested that a large 
share of the royalties on his song be given to The INFANTRY 
Journat Prisoner of War Fund. 

The song itself appears below by permission of the copy 
right owners. 


““RODGER YOUNG” 


by PFC. FRANK LOESSER 
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1. Oh, they've got no time for glo ry wn Ne fan - try 
(2. Cougat i am- bush lay a com- pa + ny ‘a ri - fle men, 
‘x. it wor he who drew the fire of the m-e my, 
+. On the is land of New Geor - gia in the Sel - o mons 
5. Me, they've) = Got no time for glo + ry in the In - fan ~ try, 
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ome Ph, they've got no use for prais - es loud - ly sung, = 
— Just gre nades a- gainst ma chine guns in the gloom, ____ 
ome That . ™m- pa- ny of men might live to Cog, nee 
— Stands a sim- ple wood . en cross a ~ lone to tell —_ 
No, they've got no ouse for prais - ¢ loud - ly sung, 
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Shines same, shines the name ROD - GER youNG.__ 
om Vol un + teered, vol - um - teered ~ meet his doom — 
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name, shines the bame of ROD - GER YOUNG... 
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died for the men he marched «4 mong — Te the 
Last time slowly and deliberately 
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Combat Pay 


The Journat continues to hear from Infantrymen who 
feel strongly about the combat pay situation. Their feeling 
is that the Infantry undergoes the strain of combat much 
more continuously than the man in a plane and that he is 
entitled to even more combat pay than the airman. 

his has been the opinion of The INranrry JouRNAL 
for over twenty years—ever since flying pay was instituted. 
The fighting Inf. intryman in combat deserves higher pay 
than the fighting airman, and we doubt if there is any 
fighting airman who would feel that this isn’t a just state 
ment. 

Even on a basis of conditions of service, let alone those 
of actual combat, the Infantryman has a far rougher time 
of it. He has the dirtiest, hardest, toughest job of any man 
in uniform. 

He ought to get paid accordingly. 

. £9 
Ingenuity 

Corporal Clyde C. Householder, leader of an infantry 
machine-gun squad in Italy, has shown again that the 
infantry cannot only fight but can on occasion improvise 
and manufacture field expedients as well as skilled Ord 
nance, Engineer or Air Forces mechanics. 

Before the Anzio-Nettuno beachhead landing in Janu 
ary 1944, it developed that rifle grenade launcher sights 
were needed for the operation. But none was to be had. 
However in 24 hours Corporal Householder completed a 
working model that was range tested and accepted. Then 
going to work with tools from the Service Company in 
three days he manufactured 12 sights, enough for every 
rifle grenadier in his company. For materials he used sal 
vage shell cases and parts of a wrecked German half-track. 

Corporal Householder surely earned the Legion of Merit 
that was awarded him. j 


ae 
The American Military Institute 

For years before the present war the American Military 
Institute was the one group in the United States which 
fostered interest in American military history. The Insti 
tute was modest in size but continuously active during 
vears when few outside the Armed Services felt that mili 
tary history had importance. 

The American Military Institute has always been open 
to interested civilians as well as to members of the Armed 
Services and at times it was a group of civilian officials of 
the Institute which kept it going when discussion of mili 
tary affairs was at a low ebb in our country. 

During the war years the American Military Institute 
has continued to publish its magazine, Militar) Affairs, and 
to hold regular meetings in Washington, and others annu 
ally, in connection with the American Historical Society in 
New York and other places. 

The aims of the Institute have much importance for the 
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future. In the years between the great wa: 
general neglect of military history. There 
tendency toward insistence that wars were « 
with and that what had happened in past wars shoy , 





given little emphasis in the history books used i) our 





and colleges. This was but one phase of the o 





in military matters in the United States but | 





important phase. And it involved an outlook 
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return in the future. 





Here in the midst of the greatest of all wars ever, , 





and woman can realize how total war has a1 





total population- how no man or woman of 1 
remain unaffected by it. 






But even this war has not brought about a realizat 





the importance of military history. lt is not 





of the publication of books dealing solely with nil 





campaigns and battle. It is much more than that. | 





matter of reasonable and proper emphasis on the 





side of history in all general historical writing 








The American Military Institute is the on« th ¢ 
United States in which these aims are foremost. Its ’ 1 He 
officers include the following: 

Present: Brigadier General Donald Armstrong, oe 

L Gu 





mandant of the Army Industrial Colleg: 
Vice Presiwent: Colonel Joseph I. Greene, | 





The InFantry JourNAL; 

Provost: Dr. Dallas D. Irvine, Archives of the | 
States; 

Epiror OF THE INSTITUTE’S MAGAZINE, Milita 
Dr. Stuart Portner; 







SecreTary- I ReEAsURER: Lieutenant Thurman S. | 
kins. 

Among the trustees are: 

Dr. Ralph Henry Gabriel, ¢ Yale University 

Dr. Edward Mead Earle, of Princeton Universit 









the War Department; 
Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, U. S. Navy, Retired 
Mr. Elihu Root, Jr., now serving the War Dep 


overseas; 








Colonel John M. Kemper, until recently Chie! 
War Department Historical Section; 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy, Retired 

Recent officers of the Institute include: 

Dr. Robert G. Albion, of Princeton University 

Major General Frank R. McCoy, Chairman o! the I 


eign Policy Association. 


















Patrons of the American Military Institute includ 
The President of the United States; 

The Archivist of the United States; 

General Douglas MacArthur; 
General Charles P. Summerall; pl S 
Lieutenant General Robert Lee Bullard. 




















The Institute needs, however, the support o! cons 
ably greater numbers of those interested in its aims. !'" 
never been endowed or had support of any kind fron 
propriated funds and has, therefore, been sell 
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p of the Institute is open co interested 
members of the Armed Services of any 
[he annual dues are’ $3.00. All members 
rterly magazine, Military Affairs. Life mem 
) and founder memberships may be estab 
ibutions of $250.00 or more. 
vish to become members may submit thei: 
Secretary- Treasurer, Lieutenant Thurman S. 
S-8-3, National Archives, Washington 25, 
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his month eleven Honor Roll units complete another 

lization Ammer aS hundred per cent subscribing units and move 
un ew stars. Heading the list of promotions are 

th Infantry and the 168th Infantry, which join the 
ixstar units. The 2d Battalion, Texas State 
the 28th Infantry Training Battalion move 
three stars while five units—the 103d Infantry, 
Glider Infantry, 410th Infantry, 417th Infantry 
First 
laim their second stars this month. The 54th 


‘ |} Headquarters, Service Command Tactical 
wed Infantry Battalion and the 74th Regiment, New 
| Guard, celebrate their first Honor Roll birthday and 


r:, their first stars this month 
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\ A fellow in a foxhole with guts and a rifle —Technical 
nt Chester Brumet, piatoon sergeant in the Ist Infan 


Division, giving his definition of an Infantryman. 
he Man for the Job 


l didn't like it too much at first, but after I had been in 
hief of de While I realized that somebody has to be up in front 
ere the Infantry is, and I might as well be the man to do 
ins job. Right now I'd like to get back to my old outfit. 
vate First Class Lawrence L. 

eh from the Ist Division. 


f the I at M1 


Stingley, home on fur 


i I was ge nerally armed with a carbine and it’s a swell little 

pon for close-in fighting. But that M1 rifle—that’s the 

etest weapon there is.—Staff Sergeant Jack Darrow, 
Infantry Division platoon sergeant. 


bal Soldiers 





1t find a Doughboy who doesn’t admire and feel 








e Infantry medics—the company aidmen. I saw 





medics get shot in both legs when he went out 





er h 











y fire on New Georgia Island to bring in a 





unded man. They don’t let dangerous situations stop 
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them. Lhey’re real soldiers, even if they don't do any 
fighting.—Staff Sergeant Clarence | 


Division. 
Too Busy To Be Scared 


It's a strange thing, perhaps, but I wasn't 


Young, 37th Infantry 


fright ned 
during close-range fighting on the beachhead. I was so 
busy keeping my machine gun in action that | didn’t have 
time to be scared. I must admit, however, that the heavy 
shelling to which we were subjected got on my nerves 

Private First Class L. D. G 3d Infantry Divi 


sion machine gunner, speaking of the close-range fighting 


De Kett 


on the Anzio beachhead 


A Good Leader 


[here's just nothing a good Infantry leader can do that 
Lieutenant Klein didn’t do. He knocked out Jap machine 
gun nests, diagnosed Nip positions and strength. and led 
his platoon with a high spirit that kept everybody's moral 
way up. But to me, the main thing about him was that if 
there was a dangerous ob to do, he’d rather tackle it him 
Staff Sergeant Pat De 
Lieto, 27th Infantry Division, speaking of his platoon 


self than order a man to do it 


leader, I ieutenant Arthu Klein 


Achtung! 

I went into a house and asked the Frenchman I found 
there whether there were any Krauts hiding in the place 
but I could 
tell by the expression in his eyes that he wasn’t telling th 
truth. 


He told me, “Mais non, Monsieur, mais non, 


So I figured the cellar was the best hiding place if any 
Jerries were holed up In the place | yanked open the ce llar 
door, yelled, “Achtung! Come out with you! hands up, 
They had told 
the Frenchman that he would be killed if he tipped us off 

Staff Sergeant LaVerne Bierman, rifle platoon guide in 
the 35th Infantry Division. 


and eleven Krauts climbed up the stairs 


No Tombstones 

Before we got through there were a lot ot dead Japs in 
the cemetery who had no tombstones.—Private First Class 
Walter E. DeHart, 7th Infantry Division, describing a 
fight in a Filipino cemetery on Leyte 


In all Humility 

Naturally, | was glad to get the Silver Star, but in a way 
[ hated to accept it, for every man in that platoon deserved 
[echnical Sergeant Aloysius ]. Wolak 
79th Infantry Division, who won the Silver Star in France. 


— 


it as much as I did. 
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‘Praise of the Infantry 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JourRNAL: 


You claim criticisms of The Journat are always welcome; | 
should like to stick in my oar. For Pete’s sake let's cut out these 
articles, letters, etc., which go into paeans of praise for the 
Infantry. They make me sick. Sure, we do a hard and dirty 
job, and usually well, but why pat ourselves on the back so 
damn much? 

Cut out the vague generalizations on battle experiences. The 
articles on the Kwajalein fighting were OK. 

When you devote three or four pages to some Joe Doakes’ 
reaction to the world-shaking fact that some German or Jap is 
actually shooting at him, you're wasting your time. What the 
hell do they expect? 

Let’s have some more concrete, definite, and specific informa- 
tion, written not for recruits or a goggle-eyed public but for 
soldiers whose business is killing. 

I command a parachute rifle company which has fought in 
four major campaigns. 

CAPTAIN, 
517th Parachute Infantry. 


> Over half The INnrantry Journats distributed go to men 
still in training, men in other branches than the Infantry, 
and civilian readers. - 

When we're sure the whole Army and the whole country 
know how good the Infantry is, then we'll stop hollering 
about it. 

The Captain has plenty of reason to feel that his own 
outfit is good. But The Journat has perhaps a clearer notion 
how many people still think other branches rank the Infantry 
in combat accomplishment. 


y y y 


From the 81st 


To the Editors of The InFanrry Journat: 


I am with the 81st Division which, as you know, took part 
in the Peleliu c campaign as well as making the assault on 
Angaur Island. I received the August and September issues 
the other day. 

As you know, our recent campaigns were tough ones. How- 
ever, we found that many articles previously carried in your 

magazine about Jap tactics and tricks proved to be quite true 
and beneficial in our work here. One cannot overemphasize 
the tenacity of our foe as illustrated in the now famous “Bloody 
Nose” incident. 

I feel as do so many men over here in the Pacific that these 
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PO wih 
ae Ss 


V-E days to celebrate Germany's fall are a bit pre 
you consider the enormous task still ahead of 1 
firmly convinced the Jap will never surrender be 
the end much as he did in the Palau Islands and jis dojy 
Leyte. Let those who feel that Germany’s fall marks ¢] 
of the war remember that of the thousands of Japs ki! 
Peleliu only a little over two hundred were ever taken pris 


Lu UTENAN 
AT CO 
8ist Divis 
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Missing Issues 
To the Editors of The InFaNrry JouRNAL: 


For some reason, other than I know, only two issues 
INFANTRY JouRNAL have reached me since I renewed n 
scription for two years last April. 

I'd never think of w riting concerning this matter if any 1 
ing material was available in combat, but even The Inrav 
Journat would look good now. 

Over here we want material of current military intellig 
Since facing the Japs on Guam and here in the Philippin 
we find they, too, change tactics. Most of your articles 
the Japs in childish simplicity. Actually they are master 
ception, camouflage, and first of all, unpredictable. 


Brush off your editorial desks and give those armchair pew 


in Washington a vacation from the typewriter. Any on: 
corporals could give you an accurate, blunt, thumbnail 
of the Jap and his tricks. 
We are slaughtering hundreds over here, but the | 
seem to multiply along the way. 
This foxhole is getting a little hot now so pass this on 
editors, and get me some printed paper for variety. 
| IEUTENAN! 
77th Divisior 


PS: Send The [nrantry Journat first class, as you prom 
months ago. 
» Somebody is appropriating this member's magazin 
where along the line. It’s been going to him by fist 
mail, correctly addressed, since August last yea 
reader overseas should holler if his Journat doesn't 
first-class mail—as fast as letters. 
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Universal Training 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNnac: 


From the day I, as a former Medic and QM, mustere 
enough courage to apply for membership I have enjoyed ™ 
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urnaL. But none hit the bull’s-eye so hard 
Healthy Nation” in the January issue. 
now The American Legion has fought for 
al 1 training for 25 years (being younger we can't 
| except that we too have advocated this from 
ve have been criticized by industrial interests 
on of Churches as being militaristic and war 
re of the fact that at times our heads may have 
hey were unbowed, and year after year we have 
tion for universal military training. This year 
he nt r one item on our program. 
red | is one of the finest articles I have seen on this 


Le feel that with the support of the men now in 


blo. vd 


; ted I 














owe secure action which will insure the peace in the 
lieve that had Congress and the people listened to the 
f the men who knew the hell of war, this terrible war 
ul Id never have started. The warmongers might dream their 
- ms, but with a powerful United States of America, dedi 
hg 4 to peace but fully prepared for war, these dreams would 
don remained but dream stuff in fear that we might decide 
su ke a hand 
kil is easy to forgive one mistake, but in my opinion our coun 
Shas been caught too damned many times and it is now 
NAN for all of us to say it shall never happen again. 
) eep up your good work and we of The American Legign, 
iv & of whom would give their right arm to be in this fracas 
¢ For God and Country, will never cry quits either 
Henry R. Zevwey. 
Billings Ave., 
Isboro, N. J 
4 7 7 q 
he Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL: 
am our support of the entirely un-American principle of con 
Ivravngamption in peacetime is cause for my refusal to renew. Mil 
s of the best Americans came to our shores to avoid that 
ellig thing. It never kept peace anywhere. It is conducive to 
rilippingmmher education nor health in their best sense as its kills initia- 
cle Wars are won by science and organization, which render 
’ all military training obsolete overnight. Ask France. 
SERGEANT. 
ai 7 7 7 
- Veteran Outfit 
the Editors of The INFANTRY JOURNAL: 
b hen some three months ago, in a fit of exasperation, | 
ed off a V-mail containing w vhat I thought was constructive 
mn t cism, | had misgivings later as to how you would receive 
ur acceptance of “Just Like Maneuvers” was a complete 
NANT prise. Thank you. 
\ Yur outhit has reached a point at which I believe it is safe to 
promis We are a veteran unit. At least the attack orders, the at 
itself, and the coérdinating agencies seem to operate 
a thly—if anything in war can be called smooth—and there 
. gener: il feeling of experienced capability. Some of the men 
Ms making much of our having spent our national holidays in 
rent countries. Perhaps as an indication of this war's 
bility, it is worth mentioning: Decoration Day in England, 
th of July in France, Thanksgiving Day in Luxembourg, 
istmas in Germany, and New Year's Day in Belgium. 
cant recall anything right now that might be of interest 
ws t for a few minor things. For instance, the amount 
bandoned and jettisoned equipment in the wake of an in 
rv : advance—from rear assembly area to objective—is tre 
ed ma cous 





URN 








| think the psychology of it is that a man faced with 
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imminent death is not concerned about what he in his own 
mind considers hampering accessories. 

I know of one recent attack on a town that was severely 
and, for 


was lacking to combat enemy tanks that 


jeopardized because enough bazooka ammunition 
that matter, bazookas 
counterattacked. In sweeping roads for mines following the 
advance, my men found bazookas and the 
ditches I suspect they were discarded there—but even if car 
ried by 
covery 

Incide ntally, Intelligence knew of the presence of enemy 
tanks in the area, but I don’t think the individual soldier always 
knew it. Although 
used time fire to drive enemy infantry from atop these counter 
attacking tanks—successfully as always 


ammunition in 


casualties there was needed some better plan for re 


has been reported before, our artillery 


The use of prearranged codes is not as widespread as it 
should be. Telephone security is not at all as good as it should 
be—particularly—in these present days. Usually impatience gets 
the better of the conversing parties as impromptu verbal hint 
ings at the subject of conversation fall down and out comes 
tumbling in the clear free talk on proposed moves, placing of 
mine fields, location of units, names of commanders 

By the way, should 
stressed, particularly in giving it when challenged in a 


be 


voice 


proper handling of the password 


| have heard 
it shouted loud enough at times for me to pick it up when 
I didn’t know it 
used is asking for one’s home state and the capital thereof —this 


only loud enough for the inquiring party to heat 
Another means of checking that has been 


being supplementary, of course. 

The latest issue of The Journat that I have is dated Novem 
ber and from the cursory examination I've given it for lack of 
looks chock-full of excellent stuff. The 
sattlefacts for Your Outfit” depart- 


time to read it, it 
gradual build-up of the 
ment is very wise. 


How 


force” 


about some editorial comment on the strong “moving 
that be should be 
postwar planning and management? Yes, it’s a hot potato! 
To Victory in the New Year, 


returning veterans could and in 


Lieutenant J. D. Hane 
83d Division 
Somewhere in Belgium 
7 1 4 
Books in Training 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 
I wish to express my appreciation of Lieutenant Ross M 
Camp’s “Help for Sadsack,” August 1944, 
which stresses the fuller use of training manuals. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
This must 
be especially true for replacements, who must pick up in two or 
three months’ basic training enough to make up for lack of a 
year or more maneuvers with a unit. 

In my own training at a replacement center CCRTC, 
1943 


exercises practic ally on 


spring 
f thought the lectures were mostly perfunctory and field 

1 Bov Scout level ofhicers took 
| ae one of the exceptions why some 


Few 
the training seriously. 
of the time devoted to juvenile “disciplining” 


of barracks, 


of manuals, 


extra scrubbing 
policing of areas, etc.) couldn’t be given to study 
the Cavalry, Army journals 
combat tips, etc. He was for it, but said S-3 didn’t provide for 
it in the training schedule 
men to study. Why not? 
From that day to this I have read and heard of combat mis 
takes by replacements which might have been greatly reduced 
by study Why 
shouldn’t men study for the most exacting job of their lives 
even more than they tudy for less 


Infantry, and other 


and he had no authority to ask the 
and by realistic exercises based on such study 


arduous peacetime jobs? 
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Also, I have found little in my Army experience comparable 
to the British Army orientation lectures and discussions de 
— in the November 26, 1944, Continental Edition of Yank. 

Ve put out much good literature and films, but in my outht 
it — largely been left to chance whether the stuff is used and 
digested by troops. 

Yet without inner conviction about what he has to do and 
why he has to do it, is a man fully prepared for the terrific 


shock and Strain of combat? Our enemy burns books. We 
can use books to help blast him off the earth. 

r/5, 

Third Army. 


1 SEAL 
“Liaison Tips” 
lo the Editors of The InFantrry Journat 


In your January issue you published an article by Lieutenant 
Zielasko, “Liaison Tips.” 

I was very glad to see that article 
with the 113th € 
Infantry officer, 


as I was a liaison officer 
Cavalry Group in France. Although I am an 
I was sent to the Cavalry as a liaison office: 
because of my specialty number and because ihe outfit worked 
so closely w ith the Infantry. 

I went as far as Paris from the beach with my outfit, but 
during that time I found just how little emphasis had been put 
on the job of liaison. 

I think that it is one of the most important jobs of a unit in 
combat. It’s definitely more than a job of commissioned “run 
ner.’ The responsibility is great, but it isn’t fully realized by 
most commanders and other officers because there isn’t a manual 
on it that says much of anything. 


And in garrison training a 
liaison officer is usually 


a worthless second or first lieutenant 
who is carried as a mess officer or something of the kind. 

I think, and I have had commanders (a few) who think, 
that liaison in training of an officer should be taught right along 
with map reading, tactics, etc. “Explain” at that time the 
duties and responsibility of the job; the reason for liaison. 


LreureNANt Artruur D. Every. 


Billings General Hospital, Ind. 


a- Os 1 
“Soldier” 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The controversy on the “nomenclature of fighting men” has 
been followed with considerable interest. 

The term “soldier” is time honored, it is a universal word, 
it is dignified. It makes no differentiation between men. It 
acknowledges the basic principle of our civilization, namely that 
all men have equal rights and opportunity. It truly represents 
our democratic nation, and its major weapon since the drafting 
of our Constitution, a citizen soldiery. In this citizen soldiery 
any man may attain a position of leadership. The limiting fac- 
tor in the attainment of the highest leadership is the individual. 


One can offer no higher praise than “good soldier.” It is 
the Army's accolade, akin to the Navy's benediction “well 
done.” 


For further needs, let the terms commissioned, warrant, and 
noncommissioned soldier be used. 

Current designation of relative rank may be used; that is, 
general, field grade, or company grade soldier; senior warrant 
soldier and soldier technician grade 4 

CaPTAIN, 
Medical Corps. 
—st Sig. Bn., APO 
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Insignia for Officers 





lo the Editors of The INFantry JourNAL: 






Let's combine the features of “Two Gold Oak Leaye* 
Cerebrations of August and “Colonel QM” from, Cer. 
of October. 

All insignia should be embroidered for use 







the oak leaf is not a distinctive enough geomet 





use a lozenge as on a first sergeant’s chevrons 
then be either silver or gold, but it should not 
shoulder—it ought to be worn on the upper 
garments on both sleeves with the division pat 
both sleeves. 







If it is then felt necessary to id 





let’s not use metal on the collar where it either 





can’t be seen—put a strip on the arm between 

rank and the division patch—the strip could be in 

preferably, have the name of the branch embr 
he lineup then is 







Second lieutenant silver ba 
First lieutenant 
Captain silver ba 


l 
2 
— 3 
Major 1 silver lozenge 
2 
2 
| 






silver ba 


[ lieutenant colonel 
Colonel 


Brigadier general 


silver lozenges 
silver lozenges 
silver star 
and so on, as now. 

LIEUTENANT Co) 


N.Y 





th Engr. Gen. Serv. Regt., APO 
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“The Soldier’s Newspaper” 





lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 





ability 


It h 





I'd appreciate it if you could pass along to T/5 wi 
a letter for page 60 of the November issue the follo. 
fication of my remarks on the rating proble m for si Idi 
papers in “The Soldier's Newspaper.’ 

Naturally, I didn’t mean that g private is going to 1 
job on a GI paper just because he always will remain a | 
But when the time comes to make a replacement, your Gl 
finds that the man he wants is now a staff sergeant 
relatively highly rated EM. Maybe the guy is still w 
join the staff and take a bust. But the powers that be \ 
permit such a transfer. 

Newspapermen are generally pretty intelligent peopk 
of those | know began to accumulate stripes soon after th 
entered the Army. But the Army will not give then 
when they are doing the job they are best fitted to d 
mine as a supply clerk. My photographer got his as awa 
noncom. Both reporters got theirs as clerks. My division} 
been uncommonly decent about this matter, but the ar 
was general, and I know of other units and camps that havea 
Were the Army to provide ratings for newspapermen 
newspaper work you'd find that these newspaper func 






eneta 





he on 





Huesti 






writes 
his he 


Ino 


pape IT 





























would command more respect, and securing the right per 1 ve 
would be easier. ) 
You might as well face it. The Army does not recog wd 





Army journalism as a profession. I know of one reporte! 
visited a camp one week on business for his paper. He «i 
with the CG. Next week he was inducted, on latrine 
and the CG wouldn't have touched him with a rammer % 

I also know of enlisted men who, in civilian lift 
metropolitan papers, and still file stories to those paper 
they were here as accredited correspondents for thos 






























were | 


same papers . wed 
But you’ve been in the Army a year and a hal! You 
fill in the rest. Bn 
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public relations ofhcers you can name, you |] 
rst and newspapermen second. They had to 
Artillery officers, 
he job they learned in civilian life. 


then re 
And it's 
find an ex-shoe salesman or former rate clerk 

RO uple of bright young men from the Herald 
San | rancisco Chronicle. 


or Armored, or 


He'll make it almost 
em to do a decent job, too. 
hin! enough to explain my standing on the T/O 


offer to throw away their ratings to go back 
Si rk don't help matters any. If a guy thinks he’s 
h le newspaperman than as a supply sergeant, he’s 
en s a newspaperman, or he’s shy. 
nd the same undermining influence on the prestige 
papering as the pre guild cub who offered 
ror erence. 
at to T/5 and here's hoping he gets out of that 
If not, as Mauldin’s character would say, “He's 
fe's learnin’ a trade!” 
SERGEANT Don Rosinson, 


Editor, 45th Division News. 


NAL agrees that the Army newspaperman deserves 
di juate rating And it agrees that the value of his work is 
\derrated. 
ut we don’t agree with the implications that might be 
“Nearly all the 
are ofhcers first and 
Army 


ead into the part of this letter which says, 
elations oficers you can name 
PROs and newspapermen, 
must be soldiers first and newspapermen second. It 
von't work out any other way 


vermen second.” 


[he Army needs to put a 
ie on journalistic ability, but the application of that 

pbility has only one end—to help win the war. 
It has sometimes seemed to us that there 


er this main point that those 


is confusion 
who have done such a 
enerally fine job with Army newspapers sometimes forget 
he only over-all objective their work can have. The one 
puestion every man in uniform has to ask himself when he 
yrites a story however remote from combat is simply, “Will 
s help or hinder?” 

In other words, he must think of himself as an Army news 

pape rman 
4 4 7 


Infantryman 


the Editors of The INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


r almost exactly two years, from January 29, 1943, until 
ember 29, 1944, I was a member of the Army Air Forces. 
duties were those of, successively, basic trainee, X-ray 


lent and technician with a skilled rating, whence I received 
two stripes, ward attendant, and lastly, surgical technician. 
hose two years were spent entirely in this country and 
favs close to cities such as St. In short, 
USO commando. I enjoyed the easy life and 
al pleasures immensely but seldom was I much interested 
ny duties beyond the point of fulfilling them. 
Two days before Christmas 1944 I was told that I would be 
Sened to the Infantry. I arrived at Camp Maxey on 
ember 30 My training as a.soldier commenced ; 


Dr 


Louis and C hicago. 


a veteran 


1 week 
Since that time two weile ago I’ve spent the most un 


tortal days I ever knew and Tre had more pleasure in 


t] 
duty than at any other time since my induction. 


have read The Journat regularly for those two vears and 
wed it immensely. 
CORPORAL. 
1 Bn. ¢ mp Maxey, Tex. 
RIL, 1945 





Uniforms 
lo the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 


Here's a thought you might care to use in your “Cerebrations 
Army. Now that we have 
gone practice ally one hundred per cent into ti itigues, sO to spex ak, 
for field training and work, it would appear that there is no 
need whatever for retaining olive drab as a basic color for ou 
uniforms. Since the First World War we have been trying to 
use what is essentially the 


anent the future uniform of the 


same uniform for feld training, 


garrison wear and social functions. This 


all purpose attire 
was definitely unsuccessful for everything with the possible 
exception of ordinary garrison duty 


Now we know and cap 
combat suit 
Why then retain the old olive drab 
all nothing 


Army blue is a tradition—also 


blouse, shoes 
have given way in the field to the combat boot, 
helmet line: 


Che trousers, shirt, 


and helmet. 
semifield, semigarrison uniform: 
as good a color as any and 
better than most. For daily garrison wear it is as utilitarian as 
any. Can we not prepare for conversion to coin ide with Army 
reorganization after the war? 

I suggest that we: 

>» 1) Adopt the present blues for officers, eliminating the 
o.d. entirely For Pete’s sake, 
of us have several hundred dollars invested in them 

> 2 \dopt present stvle blue trousers and cap tor enlisted 
men, with black garrison shoes 

>» 3) Adopt the wool field jacket described in WD Circular 
391, September 30, 1944, dark blue cloth 
ar for officers and enlisted men, with enlisted men’s 


felt edged with the 


don't change their design—some 


made of for daily 
garrison W 
chevrons of vellow color of the arm or 
service. 


>» 4) Add 


for bavonet pistol, and 


heavy black leather belt with suitable buckle 
cartridge box (West Point stvle) for 
wear under arms 

We're going to have to change so much when this fu: 
over—why not change this while we're at it 
LIEUTENANT COLONE! 


Camp ¢ ruber, Okla 
4 7 4 
From a Chine-e-American Soldier 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNaI 


| know I have 


in a nation that is free 


a great opportunity to serve my country 
and I hope God will keep it that way 
Army. I know I will be in this 
war and I will try to do my best at my training station at Camp 


Wheeler, (€ I think | will be training for three or four 
Colonel Castle, 


I will always do my best in the 


secorgia 


months officers sav they will train men to be 


the best soldiers in the world and | will do my part. As you 
know, I am in the Infantry. In a way every day | learn some 
thing new. I really appreciate everything | learn 

PRIVATI 
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Corrected to $2.25 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNal 


W © wish to express our sincere thanks tor your review of 


However, due 
to the fact that we gave you only a tentative price to go by, the 


Elementary Chinese in your February issue 
retail price of the book is lower than reported in your review 
The price of the book will be $2.25 and it will have 224 pages 
\csert M. Latimer, 
Assistant Manager for P. D 
ah 


and lone Perkins 


South Pasadena, C: 
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MEET OUR AUTHOR 








CAPTAIN LAUREN E. McBRIDE, Infantry, fought in North and regimental executive officer in the h | 
Africa and Italy with the 34th Infantry Division. He is Division. After 110 days in the line he wa 
now on duty in this countrv ( P: age 30). artillery shell fragments. “Forest Fighting 
oo is based on an “actual ten-day engagem« 


and difficult conditions” (Page 8). 
LikUTENANT COLONEL ROY E. MOORE, Infantry, graduated 

















































from the Military Academy in 1932, served successive at 
tours of duty with the Infantry, Air Corps and Coast W. nu. B. smirH is small-arms consultant to the N 
Artillery Corps. He was in combat with the 15th In- Rifle Association and the author of A Basic Ma 
fantry, 3d Infantry Division, in the Italian theater and Military Small Arms (Page 42). 
for a time commanded the 15th on the Anzio beachhead ; ro 
Page 21). oe: 

FN (GENERAL JOSEPH W. STILWELL, the Commanding G 


Army Ground Forces, was commissioned a sex 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL HENRY A. MuccI, Infantry, is a 


graduate of the United States Military Academy, class 
of 1936. Before the war he served with the Ist Infantry 
and the 21st Infantry (Page 15). 








Academy in 1904. He served in France and Ger 
during and after the First World War. His first : 
China was from 1920 to 1923. Successive tours fol 
oe 1926-29, 1935-39, and 1942-44 (Page 20 
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Major DONALD R. ROBERTS, Medical Corps, and CAPTAIN Sf 
EDMUND H. TORKELSON, Medical Corps, both are regi 
mental surgeons who have seen combat service (Page 34). 











the 504th Parachute Infantry Regiment (Page 23 








ik he: 


L IEUTENANT COLONEL MILTON L. ROSEN, Infantry, entered CAPTAIN MORTON G. WYATT, Infantry, has bee na Res 























sioned a second lieutenant in 1935. In July 1944 he Division in Sicily and Italy. He was wounded 
went to France and served as a battalion commander times and is now on duty in the United States (Pag 













Infantry in Battle 


There are times when all Infantrymen become mad; when something is done 
by the enemy which to them appears to be unfair or not humane. At that time 
they become cold, relentless killers but do not remain so for long. I believe that 
if the American soldier should remain mad he would be the most ruthless killer 
in the world. 

The Doughboy does not feel that he is underpaid, he feels that there are a lot 
of people overpaid. He envies the unjust glory and glamor that is heaped upon 
other arms while people look upon him as being an Infantryman, that thing that 
people are because they can’t do anything else. To him, the war does not repre- 
sent parties in London, den and Rome; the living in luxurious hotels, the seeing 
of traveling USO shows. To the Doughboy the war represents mud, dirt, slime, 
cold, heat, hunger, blood. 

The American people will never know what the Doughboy experiences, re- 
gardless of the number of Erie Pyles, because the average American has not 
experienced these things. If there were enough Doughboys in the world, there 
would never be another war. 

The Infantry always has been and always will be the Queen of Battles—the 
unsung heroes of the war.—Mayor Fraxe L. McHenry, FA, 91st Infantry 
Division—From a speech by The Honorable Orville Zimmerman of Missouri. 


Congressional Record, February, 20, 1945. 
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tenant of Infantry upon his graduation from the Mili 


PRIVATE FIRST CLASS DAVID H. WHITTIER is the historia 





the Military Academy from the Army and was commis officer for ten years and served with the 45th Infx 
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War Review—Not Too Bad 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE WAR. By Waverley 
\ York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945. Volume | 


Volume II: 632 Pages; Index; $10.00 


ring that it’s neither a history in, the strict sense of 
or derived to any appreciable extent from honest-to 
not too bad 

a compendium of known and little known facts and 

ts, painstakingly culled from the news 
rs. As you wade through the 1,200-odd pages, you will 
buely recall having read most of the 


ecret sources, this two-volume work 


* recent 


“secret” stuff somewhere 
it’s not altogether unpleasant to go over it again, 
vantage point of the 


rback. 1 refer here to Mr. Root’s 


time from the Monday-morning 
predilection for explain 
vhy it was that things happened as they did, and why it 
lidn’t understand them at the time. But there is a dif 

| maintain, between a MMOQOB and a 

Are you interested in—to pick a chapter at random—th« 
cret History of the ern to Invade England?” well 
dd on to your seat and let Mr. Root shake you with the secret 
here never was such an attempt. But still the chapter is 
Right at its start M: 
that Hitler missed two golden opportunities to in 
ttle island: 


historian. 


we have chosen to dissect it. 


“One was at the time of France’s defeat 
[he second time was after the terrific air blitzes of Lon 
vhich once more left England almost helpless.” ‘Those 

ns are no more accurate than they are secret, and Mr 
goes on himself to impeach them, not deliberately nor 
oil but yaad nonetheless. The impez aching 

\ vhnen it develops that battered though the island 
the RAF fighter stre a remained formidable through 
over to the east, there was always Soviet Russia 
offensive capabilities lodged in her 400-odd di 

for the more or less widespread rumor that the 

lid attempt an invasion and it was repelled by flam 

il at sea, Mr. Root writes that what really happened was 

il slipped over one night and dropped some mines 

1¢ sea off the Dutch coast where the Germans were hold 

nvasion “rehearsals.” The German landing craft ran afoul 

s, there were casualties (Mr. Root calls it a Ger 


ions. A 


n ‘disaster”), and so one of the war's more intriguing 
hors got its start. I give you the Root explanation for what it’s 
rth 


1s for me I will wait and see what the 
one day has to say on the subject. 
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Wishing to be fair, | now turn my back on chapters pi ked 
at random, and deliberately choose and give you two of the 
best: they are, respective ly, the ecret’ histories of Russian 
Policy (XIV) and The Russian (¢ impaigns CX\ l ogether 


they comprise a fairly good analysis of the titanic events pre 


ceding and during the German-Russian war (up to the relief 


of Stalingrad 


\n examph is a list of mistakes attributed to 


the Germans after the initial battles of the frontiers by i high 
German ofhcer 

1) We underestimated the technical and scientific « 
pacity of the Russian High Command 

2) We underestimated the combative qualities of the 


Russian soldier 

3) We underestimated the qualiti¢ of the Russian of 
ficers and noncommissioned officers 

4) We underestimated Russian equipment, particu 
larly as egards planes and tanks 

5 We underestimated the will to resist of the Rus 
failed even non 
communistic Russians would defend the soil of their country 


with the same ferocity 


sian people we to understand that 


Unfortunately, even these two better chapter ire not free 


from serious flaw. The second one ends with a description of 
| 


the Stalingrad disaster, and teeing off on Hitler. Mr. Root 
charges that: “Even when the gap had been closed and th« 
German army was surrounded the encircled army wa 


not permitted to surrender to save the lives of its men. Hitler 
and his satellites made speeches in Germany about the nobility 
of the killed for the 


country; no one spoke of the futility ot the stupid 


soldiers who were getting themselves 
Sal rihice O! 
of the ingratitude of the leader who cared nothing for the los: 


of a third of 


be devoted to serving his limitless ambition.” 


a million lives when those lives could no longer 
Now, that limit 

» Hitler is all 
very well and has my full approval, and furthermore I concur 
in a brickbat or two in der Fiihrer’s face on the score of the 
bad generalship which brought on the Stalingrad debacle. But 
once the debacle had been brought on, once “the gap had been 
closed,” 


less ambition and ingratitude stuff as applied t 


cold military decision, and 
order the encircled units to hold out to the last. 


it was a good one, to 
Many other 
German units were in trouble at that time, retreating westward 
under great pressure. Anything that would draw off Russian 
strength or mess up Russian communications was of vital im 


portance to the Germans and it would indeed have been an act 
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of stupidity on their part not to have taken advantage of every 
opportunity. This was the actual significance of the Stalingrad 
hold-to-the-last order. 

Having treated the substance of the book so roughly, I hesi 
tate to turn the fire on its form. But such is the heartless duty 
of the reviewer, and so I must observe that the book’s form 
is unfortunate in that it involves considerable duplication. This 
arises from the fact that the author considers the various ele 
ments of the world situation separately, carrying the discussion 
of each one through from beginning to end before proceeding 
to the next one. But after all, it is a world situation, and the 
events in this theater or that country are bound to impinge on 
events elsewhere. Thus, in a chapter on the Asiatic war 
(secret history of), we read of Japan’s disinclination to strike 
southward toward the Netherlands Indies in 1941 at Germany’s 
behest. When, in a widely removed chapter, we come to con- 
sider the Russo-German situation what do we run across?— 
the same Japanese disinclination. (I will say that in these 
various instances of duplication the author has successfuliy 
avoided the pitfalls of inconsistency. ) 

With all its defects, this book has the advantage of being 
comprehensive and of giving present coverage to a field which 
no doubt will be covered better—but later.—P. W. T. 
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Red Cross Women In War 
I KNEW YOUR SOLDIER. By Pete Martin Cwith Mrs. 


“Bumpy” Stevenson). Washington and New York: Infantry 
Journal and Penguin Books, 1945. 256 Pages; $.25. 


In every war theater the members of the Red Cross have 
from the beginning of the war, carried out their customary 
work. Their “customary work,” as in past wars, includes any 
type of personal service that the Red Cross can conceivably 
give within the limitations of its numbers. 

In I Knew Your Soldier Pete Martin and Mrs. Stevenson 
tell something about many different kinds of Red Cross serv- 
ices, but most of the book deals with the women of the Red 
Cross whose chief symbols of good cheer and services to the 
troops are doughnuts and coffee. Mrs. Stevenson and some 
of her co-workers have, in this book, many fine things to say 
about the American soldier. Under conditions that are often 
rough, though not, of course, actually in the forward sectors; 
the Red Cross women of the type Mrs. Stevenson describes 
have by now served millions of soldiers on their way to battle 
and on their way out of battle. 

Parts of the book originally appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Mr. Martin, with Mrs. Stevenson’s assistance, has added 
much more. The book pays full tribute to the first of fighting 
men, the Infantryman. 

Altogether I Knew Your Soldier is a sympathetic and deeply 
felt description of Red Cross workers on the job in the theaters 
of war. It is a book for soldier and civilian and the first record 
of its kind to be published in this war. 
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Nazi Occupation 
AXIS RULE IN OCCUPIED EUROPE: Laws or Occupa- 


TION, ANALYysis OF GOVERNMENT, Proposats FoR REpRESsS. 
By Raphaél Lemkin. Washington: The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1945. 675 Pages; $7.50. 


Dr. Lemkin, a noted Polish jurist and scholar, has collected 
representative legal documents illustrating the character of 
Axis rule in Europe. He has accompanied these documents with 
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a series of chapters discussing the hidden and 
of Axis occupying authorities in various conque 
This book is an extremely important piece of 
for historians, soldiers, statesmen, and publicists ; 
understanding the kind of rule the Nazis and ists 
have fastened upon Europe permanently—had mils 
venture proved successful. A reading of this boo! shov! 
stroy the last remaining vestiges of skepticism « 
ruthlessness and cruelty of our German ene Anes 
readers need a book of this kind because many 
inclined to doubt the stories of German barbaris 
the conquered peoples. Because the people of | 
to have survived the German occupation, we som: 
that Germany has treated the other occupied t 

similar fashion. 

More eloquent than Dr. Lemkin’s observations are th 
ments themselves. They show how the Nazis and | 
fiscated private property on the presumption of future Q 
how they used the press, schools, and radio to c ntrol put 
opinion; how they took over the economic resources of ; 
countries occupied by currency, banking and other regulatio, 
how they tried to stamp out non-German nationalism by 
ning the use of native languages; how they imposed Gem 
law by decree; and how they systematically debased the moy 
of conquered peoples by offering subsidies to women lx 
illegitimate children to members of the Wehrmacht DY 
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What To Do 


RE-EDUCATING GERMANY. By Werner Richter. Chicag 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. 227 Pages; Index; $35 


estiol 
Btuted 
nan ! 
hanc 
tly In 
1 
I 


we SM 


What to do with Germany will soon be Public Quest 
No. 1 if indeed it is not so already. Here we have a dispassi 
ate and somewhat philosophical treatment of the subject by 
who has a thorough knowledge of German history and a de 
insight into the German character. Well, with all his knowled ledg 
and insight, Mr. Richter doesn’t answer the No. | questa 
but he gets an underlined A from me for an expert job of Lavi 
out the problem in its elements. And in his further defense,| 
me add that no one else around the book marts is answurn 
that question with any degree of satisfactoriness, and ni 
is likely to. I’m afraid that the question of What to Do Wi 
Germany is like the question of squaring the circle: there isa 
answer. 

Mr. Richter cuts down a lot of popular catch-solutions wil 
precision and finality. Maybe you are one of the millions # 
millions who believe that “the sadism and fanaticism of % 
German character make complete disarmament and omple 
reparations insufficient guaranties of a lasting peace” and tl 

“Germany is the personification of evil . . .” Mr. Richter 
serves that such beliefs are based on “the mood of the moment 
rather than an “objective reflection upon the more than @ 
thousand years of German history.” Perhaps, like England 
Anthony Eden, you have noted that “Germany has picked 
quarrel five times during the last eighty years.” Mr. Ric 
points out that one of those wars—the 1870 one—was again 
“one of the tyrants of history,” and that it “delivered the wor 
from [the tyrant’s) domination as it is now being deliver 
from the domination of Hitler and Mussolini.” And 2s 
Germany’s “traditional repudiation of democracy,” Mr. Richi 
asks: “Was Poland really a democracy? And did France, whit 
had nourished the democratic idea in modern Europe, 50 fa 
fully safeguard her democracy?” 

While thus acknowledging, and even emphasizing, 
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villain's character, Mr. Richter goes on to ad 
ny can be rightly and severely charged with 
the course of law and with having vio- 
D conceivable way.” There we have the problem: 
nturies of great history but with the tendency 
up and desert the course of law. 


for a solution to the what-to-do-with-Germany 


Nem \ichter arrives at reéducation by what amounts 
-_ elimination. For example, he considers the pro 
¥ : n Germany, and he throws it out in short order. 

, re, he says, “will gravely endanger the develop 
+ of ,ocratic form of government.” That doesn’t seem 
we n argument to me. But the next Richter point 
ore ( ing. Hitler, he says, “came to power by playing 
nat vernment against the states and one state against 
her [he inference is that to partition is to invite 
her Fuhrer. Incidentally, in the course of his remarks on 
tion Mir. Richter aims a barb at those who believe that 
sia the root of all German evil. “It has been a very 

in says, “since this ‘Prussian spirit’ contained itself 
rin the boundaries of the Prussian state,” and he intimates 
we need never hope to roll the spirit back within its 
inal frontiers. For example, Bavarian Munich is probably 


most Nazified of all German cities. 

1.vino decided that reéducation is the best answer to the 
Jem. Mr. Richter gets down to cases in his final chapter 
puts forth some concrete suggestions. The sum total of his 
estions seems to be that the American system of schools be 
tuted through the Reich. This would entail breaking with 
an tradition and practice in at least two particulars: (1° 
handing over of elementary-school teaching to women 
] 


+ 


y in the hope that “a new and milder spirit would perme 
he schools”], and (2) the curtailing of secondary [i.e., high 
bol] education by two years [bringing German practice into 
with our own], the setting up of colleges on the American 
‘to bridge the gap between professional and general 
ial training.” Just how Mr. Richter would bring these 
ms about is not clear, because he is against thrusting 
mn down the German throat by brute force. “The idea of 
ng from the German people the right of determining its 
ition and bestowing this right upon the victorious powers 
in unmistakably Fascist sound.” 
Ir. Richter has given us an exhaustive and highly valuable 
ysis of the German problem. But I am afraid we may have 
to add one more item to the list of proposed solutions 
P. W. T. 


h he considers and discards: re@ducation 
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European Problem 


KAN BACKGROUND. By Bernard Newman. New 
tk: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 354 Pages; Index; 
50 

t. Newman knows his Balkan background and he knows 
to present his knowledge. The result is a book that is as 
able and interesting as it is timely and important. A meas- 


of the bcok’s soundness is found in the fact that, while it 
written before the Germans had been forced out of the 
ans, its premises and conclusions still hold water. 

e Balkans pose almost hopeless problems. Low standards 
ving, ethnic-geographic absurdities, fierce traditions and 
ages, religious differences, economic dead-ends, and govern 
ts in which corruption is SOP—those are some of the facts 


h make the situation so bad. There seem to be two under- 
causes, neither of which we can do much about. First, 
Balkan Peninsula is open to the sea on the south, and to 
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Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume——Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


The Instructions of Frederick the Great 


to His Generals $1.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The principles of Frederick the Great still influence 
the German Army. (From Roots of Strategy.) 


My Reveries On the Art of War $1.00 
By Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The innovations in tactics made by Marshal de Saxe 
led the way to Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
(From Roots of Strategy.) 


Makers of Modern Strategy 


= Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of four hundred years. 


Armored Warfare $1.00 
By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 


Lectures on FSR III by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 
_ _By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 
Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 


A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


$1.00 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 
Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 
Decisive Battles of the World $3.00 


By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to 
1905. 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 


Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 
Napoleon and Modern W ar $1.00 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 

Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


W arfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 


The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 


$2.00 
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Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15°; 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 

The book dividends* are sent you with the books 
you order and can be used to purchase more books any 
time in the future. 

Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 

*Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 
orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations. 


However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
get with the purchase of other books. 


Dictionaries for the Soldier 


By Frank Henius 
standable, and clearly sound-written. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 





Mr. Henius’s foreign language dictionaries for sol- 
diers—sailors and marines, too—are simple, under 


GERMAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
SPANISH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 









Italian Sentence Book for the Soldier 
By Frank Henius 


dier with an added section on Italian grammar. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


The ordinary phrases and sentences used by the sol- 
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the great Danubian plain on the north. Histori: 
easy for marauders to get into the peninsula 
that explains the mixture of peoples we now fin 
the Balkan countries are peasant countries whe 
be so at all. One-third of the Balkan area is out: <a \ 
and “most of the cultivable soil is of poor quality vield \ 
one half of the average British crops.” The unt 
countries have two strikes on them before start 
Mr. Newman considers them, one by one. | b cow imme! 
traces the military, political, religious and ethni 
out which no understanding of the problems 
garia, for instance, is shown to be a country w! » @ 
to Russia, for it was Russia which sided with Bu 
overthrow Turkish domination and to give Bulgaria tery 
which, had she been able to hold them, would have mag. nit 
queen of Balkan nations. Bulgaria was not able to hold 4 
because the concert of European powers (led by Disrae| y li 
a pale view of the proceedings and overruled the Russo} pes 
gar-Turkish settlement. Therein lie the roots of the 
Macedonian issue, and of Bulgaria’s tendency to jin { em 
with whatever power promises a revision of the stat: M 


Of all the Balkan countries, the unhappiest in tim, te ¢ 
stress is Greece. The others at least can feed themsely lon 
only on a monotonous diet. But Greece, with less than |; 
cent of its land arable, grows nothing much except tobx 
When Greece can’t sell its tobacco, famine ensues. Op 4 
other hand, it may surprise you as it did me t 
Greece normally is one of the leading maritime nations 
world, floating no less than one-twentieth of the 
merchant marine tonnage. As for the present crisis in Gre 
Mr. Newman anticipated it in an observation to the effect: 
the Commynistic organization EAM (and its military s 
sidiary, the ELAS) is deeply suspicious of the present K; 
and wants no part of any plebiscite which he is near en 
at hand to influence. As I get it, the EAM wants to mn{ 
plebiscite, in which case it will have complete confidence 
the results. 

Mr. Newman's simple thesis is that those who fas! 
postwar world had better damn well find out something a 
the Balkans. He hopes in the coming settlements there 
no counterpart of Disraeli (who “knew nothing of Bulg 
and cared less,” but who nevertheless sold the little coun 
straight down the river, back to the Turks). He hopes 
that the “entertaining type of political-commentary bok 
not given too much weight by anyone who should know beta 
His reference there is to Gunther's Imside Europe, in which 
18 pages devoted to Rumania, 12 were on King Carol's i 
crasies and three lines were on the peasants “who compris 
per cent of the Rumanian population.” 

Mr. Newman has his own ideas as to how the Balka 
lems should be attacked. He packs his ideas into a ‘bal 
Charter,” which is the final item in the book and which s 
me as a cross between the Atlantic Charter and Wis 
Fourteen Points. Mr. Newman is doing a lot of w ishful thi 
ing, I’m afraid—but after all, what other kind of thinking: 
you do about problems that are unsolvable? 

I've saved my punch paragraph for the last. I found the! 
lowing Newman observation tucked away in the chapte 
Rumania. Does it impress you as it does me? 

“In the Balkans, Stalin is regarded as the heir to the | 
of the Tsars; any Russian encroachments of territory 
appear as the result of a desire to spread the blessings 0! G 
munism abroad—an objective specifically denounc i 
—but as Russian imperialism, a continuation of 
policy. This view may be wrong, but it is very 


—P. W. T. 
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India 


NDIA. By Beverley Nichols. New York 
y & Company, 1944. 304 Pages; Index; $2.50 



























it to India in 1943 as a correspondent for 
\ a British syndicate. He came back to 
different from the one he had expected to 
h he offers as “a completely individual ex 
nal point of view.” Verdict on India will not 
ut censure in either Britain or India. Its 
uick to point out the mistakes which leaders 
have made although he mainly deals with 
ittitudes of the two largest ethnic groups, the 
ems, which in his opinion will always make 

nit impossible. 
lieves that the differences between Moslem 
lin inextricably a part of the character of the two 
) too deep to be changed or ever brought into 
Nichols can see no hope of settlement of India’s 
policy embodied in the phrase “Unite and 
he feels that eventually Britain must choose the 
must “Divide and Quit.” In his opinion, the 


separate Indian states—one Moslem, one Hindu 


rs the most practical solution to the problem. Such a di 
would give the Moslems self-rule, equality and oppor 
» which he thinks under Hindu rule they would always 


would leave to the Hindus the caste problem 
h stems from their own religion and presents a serious ob 
r ever working out a democratic form of govern 


themselves. 


— th courageous candor the author compares Mahatma 
“" jhi to the cream of Europe’s dictators. He believes that, 
a control of Indian affairs, Gandhi and Congress leaders 
“a impose a Fascist regime on India’s millions of Hindu 
 -- Mmouchables” and Moslems more complete than anything 
“tee r has yet thought of. He states that the Cripps proposals 
3 regarded by Moslems and Untouchables as a “capitulation 
e Hindus” and that, today, the “vast majority of the 
a tus bitterly regret their folly in rejecting them.” 
a thaps the most illuminating chapters of the book deal with 


p ussion of the Moslem League which seeks to organize the 
y-five million Moslems to withstand further Hindu domi 
in and exploitation. Pakistan, says Mr. Nichols, is the 







‘ hock » chosen for the dreamed-of Moslem empire and its po 
". bonafmme! emperor is M. A. Jinnah. Mr. Nichols’ opinion is that the 
"1. gggem League will survive Hindu hate and play an important 
” in solving India’s multiple problems. 
t all of Mr. Nichols’ book is devoted to politics. There 
hapters on Indian life and culture, on the country’s edu 
' nal and economic problems, on India’s present inability 
| fend herself it cut loose from Britain.—M. C. R. 
uch st 1 1 1 
| Wils 
iful t Marine Cofnbat Manual 
nking Ge MARINE RIFLE SQUAD IN COMBAT. Published 
nd the Instructional Purposes Only. Quantico: Marine Corps 
‘heal hool, 1944, 127 Pages. 
is new Marine Corps combat manual is « good job of of 
th writing, and thoroughly illustrated. In most parts of the 
the uage used in explaining combat drill is clear and 
{ Cammet. But there is a fairly frequent tendency to stick to “the 
by St Age culations.” 





exal , early in the book we find this: “How well 
hts depends to a great extent on you and your 
men. You must be able to direct and control 
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AAF $2.50 


, el ee 
The official guide to the Army Air Forces 
A Directory, Almanac, and Chronicle of Achievement 
with 64 pages of photographs, 175 drawings, charts, 
and maps. 
Pocketbook edition. comple te 
and unabridged 25¢ 





The War of 1812 


By Henry 
From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume 
history of the War of 1812. 377 pages. Twenty-seven 
maps and sketches. 


Adams 





Lee’s Lieutenants Each Volume $5.00 
A Study in Command 


By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 


Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in nonlegal language. 





Phe Occupation of Enemy 
Territory $1.25 
One hundred eighty pages cover the subject thor- 
oughly in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 





Blitz French 75¢ 
By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action” French. 





Kasy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 





Elementary Japanese 
By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 


To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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Full-Length, 25-cent Books 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 


Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 


modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 





Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 


Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
Illustrated Modern Library Books are $1.50 each 
These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 





for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





All books of the Military Service “Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbook to Army Regulations 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 





THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1944-45 
(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 


THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1944-45 
(To be used by Class MS. Twelfth Edition) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1944-45 


(To be used by Class MS. Ninth Edition) 
$2.50 in cloth 
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your men so that they do their duty as Mari 
to the best of their ability in every situation. | 
qualities you must develop if you would leac 
Then follow five more paragraphs, each with 
indicates a specific battle quality: You must 
You must train your men; You must unde: 
under you; You are responsible for your me 
an example for your men—a fighting examp!| 
expressed in a direct energetic style of the kin< 
books should contain. But later on the book 
guage less clearly directed, although the le, 
high. 

Most of the diagrams are quite clear, and 
made of color. 

It is hard to see, however, why official boo! 
should be published in a 6 x 9 size. This is the | 
fighting man needs to have in pocket size, a 
illustration in it that would not stand sufficient 
use in a pocket-size manual.—G. V. 
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Air Fighters 


AIR GUNNER. By Sergeant Bud Hutton and Sergeant 
Rooney. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc.. 1944 
Pages; $2.50. 


DAMNED TO GLORY. By Colonel Robert L. Scott, jr,,\ 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 228 Pages; Illusm 
$2.50. 


PILOTS ALSO PRAY. By Lieutenant Tom Harmon 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1944. 184 Page 
lustrated; $2.50. 


Here are three volumes through which we see the wa 
certain ones who fly (and fly in) the war planes see it. Hee 
9 of heroism and high adventure—but that isn’t the hu! 

. Here are the emotions and the philosophies of you 
w a ‘do jobs of war in the face of a mathematical table 
says four per cent of them will not return from any give: 
sion.” The quotation is from Air Gunner. 

So, we'll take Air Gunner first. It is the story of the Ang 
can soldiers who handle the heavy machine guns which 
possible for the Flying Fortresses and Liberators to carry} 
and fury to a point some five miles above a German ta 

’ Probably you've never heard much about thes g 
write the authors, because “they are not story-book charac 
and they don’t get many headlines; probably you didn'¢ 
know that they, the air gunners, comprise nearly sixty per 
of the heavy bomber’s crew. 

Air Gunner is authored by a couple of sergeants wh « 
selves AGs, disclaim objectivity and admit to a belie 
AGs “are the finest people in the world.” There we have 
essence of the book: it is about people rather than abou 
ventures. True, the authors do describe many gunner exp) 
but by and large they give most attention to what the gum 
think and how they live and talk and rest. They do ' 
simple almost argumentative language, writing as though 
reader is a cantanke srous cuss who doesn’t go for that finest 
the-world stuff. 

But sheer soldier wisdom stalks the book. “Everyone 
hut writes letters; even gunners who haven't anyone (0! 
to write to someone.” “Morale in the Army is whether 4 
feels like fighting for what to back-home Americans mus 
a disappointing lot of reasons. He shoots at Germans ne 
cause he hates them, but because he refuses to let «he Get 
be better at anything than he is. . . . He wants to wa 
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beat whoever Congress thinks needs 
Death makes crews think of religion 
7e- ae every Nissen hut.” “Flak is what those who 
4 most. Flak is what keeps gunners awake 
bout home.” “Something happens to gunners 
\re greater men, finer men, and heroism and 

. ure pain is on a grander scale. ‘ 
a ot m quotes, but they give the idea. The ser- 

ten us a book like the sergeants they are. 

Glory Colonel Scott's facile pen writes romance 
lon ven poetry into every throb of a P-40 engine. 
ook is, an Ode to the P-40. “Her [the P-40's] 
featt da strangely feminine beauty, an arrogant grace 
at of e high-born vestal. . ” I'm glad to say that this 
s not go on indefinitely; presently it gives way 
stories of P-40 exploits which no doubt were 
ugh in the fact, and which become none the 

Colonel's enthusiastic treatment of them. 
ts of the P-40 deserve a book, perhaps a better one 
this. It was the plane that was “in production when the 
ame and other fighter ships were merely on the 
1g boards.” It was the plane that we threw into the 
h, in pitifully small numbers, against tremendous odds, 
Oeant g those « arly months of the war. In the legends of our 
"16 “ orces, the P-40 will have a unique place; it will ever be 
to say to its foster and more plentiful successors “where 

you in 1942?” 


tt, J blonel Scott leads off with a story that is a good deal more 
Is half fantasy. He calls it “Ghost Ship,” and it’s the tale of 
nge P-40 with the old-style U.S. markings, and no landing 

‘mon, Mal which came flying over China one night and there was 
+P jown by our P-40 boys. The remains of an American pilot 
found in the wreck, and that is all Colonel Scott needs 

Bild up a grand story about how it might have happened. 


other stories in the book are factual in a dramatic sort of 
h | could do without some of the drama; but on the other 
t “M- ° . 2 “ 

a | am willing to abide it in order to learn about the “bam 


i eet” of the Philippines, the sad Sunday at Pearl Harbor, 
ce ap debacle at Dutch Harbor, and half a dozen other thrill- 
S pisodes of our early war history. 
he other words, it’s a book of good reading despite the poetry 
” 7 he melodrama. 
joe lots Also Pray is a sleeper as far as I’m concerned. That is, 
ie ght me by surprise, it was that good. Tom Harmon, lieu 
hee me and P-38 pilot, one-time all-time football player, writes 
2“ earnest simplicity. He writes of himself, a little about his 
didn all glory and a lot about his flying career, but he does it 
i curiously detached manner which is at once pleasing and 
tive. The young man has something to say; his story is the 
wh of young America fighting in the skies. I said young 
belief qc?) not young All-America. 
ve havea describes himself as a “plain simple Irishman.” He had 
» about are of the adventures, including two emergency descents 
Jer exoimerachutes, one in the jungles of French Guiana, the other 
‘he cunmeP controlled central China. But aside from his “football 


do thie 2d other unusual physical assets, Tom had one great re 










though : it was prayer. The tougher the spot, the longer and more 

at finest WS Tom's prayer and the more numerous were his 
| Marys.” As Tom says, MacArthur says, “There are no 

vone ines i> foxholes,” and as Tom himself says, “Pilots also 

ne to' 

ther a is book has so many surprising little passages that I find it 


to choose one or two for quotation. Take the Harmon view 


e Chinese. He thinks they “are one of the finest people 
e whol vorld [he should— they saved him after that second 
hute drop] . . . they fight the Japs with everything they 
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BRAVE MEN 
HERE IS YOUR WAR 
By Ernie Pyle 
These two books show why the men about whom Ernie Pyle writes 
love him. Everyone who has read ‘Here Is Your War 
read “Brave Men” and those who have 
in store. $3.00 each. 


RETREAT WITH STILWELL 
STILL TIME TO DIE 
By Jack Belden 


Seven years of experience have given Mr 


will want t 
read neither have a treat 


Belden a 


deep under 


standing of the nature of war. These are his experiences. $3.00 
each 
TARAWA 
By Robert Sherrod 
A splendid piece of battle reporting. It will remain a model for 
others for many years. $2.00 


AMERICA’S NAVY IN WORLD WAR II 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy's part in this world-wide war is ably told by a competent 
reporter and student of sea power. $3.75. (Paper edition at 25¢ 
available to members of the Armed Services only.) 


BURMA SURGEON 
By Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Seagrave 
This is Colonel Seagrave’s own account of his part in the Burma 
campaign of 1942. $3.00. (Paper edition at 25¢ available to 
members of the Armed Services only.) 
PACIFIC PARTNER 
By George H. Johnston 
Australia’s part in the war against the Japs ably told. $2.50 
ASSIGNMENT TO NOWHERE 
By Lowell Bennett 
The whole of the 1942-43 Tunisian campaign. $2.75 
INVASION DIARY: SICILY AND ITALY 
By Richard Tregaskis 
A famed reporter moves from Guadalcanal to the Mediterranean to 
cover the war. $2.75. 
INVASION 
By Charles Wertenbaker 
A straight reportorial account (and a good one) of some of the 
things that happened during and before the Normandy invasion 
$2.50. 
THE SIX WEEKS WAR 
By Theodore Draper 
Possibly the best account of the 
thereof. $3.00. 
REPORT ON THE ARMY 
By General George C. Marshall 
The official reports of the Chief of Staff from 1939 to 
Paper edition 25¢. 
ONE DAMN THING AFTER ANOTHER 
By Tom Treanor 
A correspondent’s personal account of his war reporting adventures 
$2.50. 
PIPELINE TO BATTLE 
By Major Peter Rainier 
A supply officer with the British Eighth Army tells of the feats of 
supply in the desert where water and gasoline were a major problem 
$2.50. Paper edition 25¢. 
ARTIST AT WAR 
By George Biddle 
The experiences of an artist who covered the Tunisian campaign 
$3.50. 
THE BATTLE IS THE PAY-OFF 
By Lieutenant Colonel Ralph Ingersoll 
A realistic portrayal of battle in Tunisia. $2.00. Paper edition 2%: 


Fall of France and the reasons 


1943. $1.50 
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Engineer Training Notebook 50¢ 


Infantrymen in training will find a lot of valuable 
material in this notebook prepared for the use of 
combat engineers. In the restricted classification, it 
can be sold to members of the Armed Forces only. 


Company Duties: A Checklist 


All the Army duties that come under the heading of 
“housekeeping.” A book for every man in the com- 
pany from CO to basic private. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Keep ’em Rolling 


This is the Army motor-vehicle operator’s own hand- 
book. You can’t miss on this one. New edition now in 
preparation. 

50¢ each 

40¢ each 

34¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 


Driver Training 
A guide for Army motor-vehicle driving instructors. 
25¢ each 


21¢ each 
19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 


Platoon Record 50¢ 
A blank notebook for the platoon leader’s record of 
the progress of each of his men. 

(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Squad Record 25¢ 
A blank notebook for the squad leader’s record of the 
progress of each of his men. 

(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 


All the latest unrestricted dope on both the caliber .30 
and caliber .50 machine guns, plus sections on the 
8imm. mortar and the bazooka. 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 of more copies: 


50¢ each 
40¢ each 
34¢ each 


Army Officer’s Notebook $1.00 


A new edition more valuable than ever before now 
in preparation. 
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can lay their hands on . . . in the end they 
top, just because of their dogged power to tak« 
quotation comes from a series of exceedingly : 
overidealized, remarks on our Asiatic allies. Or : 
view on a movie made to cash in on his fan 
style: “It made quite a bit of money they said, . 4 | 
was the main point. I can’t imagine the pub’ © really 
the show though, because it was more than 
best friend to stomach.” 

I didn’t see Harmon of Michigan (the s| 
I feel sure it was lousy and I like the way | 
Finally, take a few sentences from a little spee: 
banquet thrown by his Fourteenth Air Force pals to cele 
his return from that second parachute jump: “! have hy 
good fortune to have had lunch with the Presiden: 
United States. I have enjoyed meeting many « , 
of the world, and | once gained a small reputation for ply 
football. . . . Tonight . . . I am not so proud E having} 
lunch with the President of the United States le 
proud of a football record . . . But I’m damned proud ¢ 
have been granted the good fortune to be associated with 
like you, and | will always be proud that at one time j 
life I was a small part of ‘the 449th Fighter Squadron 

I wouldn’t have thought that a guy so good at playing; 


ball could have written a book so good as this. As a mattg 


l lays I 
ne Made 


ne Celeb 


fact, I’m a little surprised that a book so good as this r rAl 
have been written.—P. W. T. “4 
7 ¥ a nt | 
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FLIGHT TO EVERYWHERE. 
Whittlesey House, 1945. 
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By Ivan Dmitri. New } 
240 Pages; 450 Pictures; $6 


Ivan Dmitri has been acclaimed one of America’s 4 
photographers and this book, a picture story of the fark 
operations of the Air Transport Command of the Amy 
Forces, is a credit to his genius’ as well as to the heroic 
whose faces flash across its pages. The author sacrificed al 
royalties on the first edition in order that a° maximum num 
of pictures—150 of them in color— might be reproduced. Th 
pictures, along with a lucid running text, tell the 
Dmitri’s travels over 32 thousand miles of Air Transport 

mand routes which took him from New York to South 
ica, then across the South Atlantic to the Gold Coast of Ain 
to Arabia, India, and over the Himalayas—the “Hump’- 
China, then home by way of North Africa, Scotland, Ice 
and Presque Isle, Maine. 

In dedicating his book to the men in the U.S. Armed 
ices, the author states that he hopes it “will serve as a kin 
diary recording for the men themselves such deeds as they 
complished and such activities as went on:around them 
knows, they were far too busy or too tired to do it for !™ 
selves.” 

Chief subject of Dmitri’s book is the Air Transpor ( 
mand. From a skeleton force of two officers, four enlisted 
and one civilian clerk, the ATC has expanded in three 
to 20 thousand officers, 88 thousand enlisted men ani 
thousand civilians on its domestic staff alone. It has 
literally around the world and in one month, March ! 
its members flew 29 million miles ferrying military a 
20 million miles in transport service, and delivered 60! 
sand persons to strategic destinations. Dmitri spent some 
at the ATC base at Chabua, India (near Assam) from 
supplies are flown in to China, and went on a check 
with cargo planes part way over the Hump.’ Thi “flying 
Hump” is dangerous but very necessary to Chinas 
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rhaps the greatest single challenge to the 
Forces. General Arnold gave an example 
f this operation when he reported that “A 
. nsport must consume three and one-half 
Holle 7 oasoline flying the Hump over the Himalaya 
I om f n Assam and Kunming, getting four tons 
urteenth Air Force. Before a bombardment 
Fr: ( 90 on a single mission in its B-24 Liberators, 
np four times to build up its supplies.” 
tri visited the IX Bomber Command and 
f the desert practice flights, or dry runs, 
€ mad he men of the historic Ploesti raid. There 
» all ombers take off on a mission from which 63 
urn, and his description of “sweating it out” 
lent of ‘] eforehand will live in every reader's memory 
vy, photographs were made, between dropping 
ught that first cruel look of war as it strikes 
hot er and civilian. No better pictorial record of 
, lines war activities has been published than 


vou! all here.—M. C. R. 


Holland—1940 


OPERATIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS 
ra-17rH MAY, 1940. By Lieutenant Colonel P. 
Published for the Netherlands Govern- 
nt Information Bureau by George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
mdon, 1944. 99 Pages; $1.50. 


L REBTARY 
iy OM 
G. Doorman. 


the first detailed account of the German invasion 
New | land in May, 1940. It is written by a Dutch staff officer 
had access to documentary material in possession of the 
erlands Department of War in London. Since the author 
4 without German documents the account is naturally 


Bis Id 


bol where it deals with the movements of the enemy. 
heroic amplone! Doorman’s brief book should clear up a number of 
Good sligmenceptions about the Netherlands campaign. It puts the 
om nue! and composition of the Dutch Army in its proper light. 
wad ly hows that the four Dutch corps available on May 10, 
he conf were not equipped with modern mobile artillery. The 
isport Cie strength of an infantry division consisted of 36 guns, 
outh Agglich some were obsolete and immobile. The corps artillery 


r numbered only twelve (12) guns! The Army was short 
lump’ -qgetitank and antiaircraft equipment. Personnel was incom 
ly trained—the majority of the levies had received from 
eeks to five months of training. 

lonel Doorman makes it painfully clear that the Dutch 
s a king Was incapable of carrying out the twin task assigned 
f (1) maintaining Dutch neutrality, and (2) defending 
independence against all attacks from without. The 
+ for th barriers and rivers publicized by uninformed writers as 
arks of Dutch defense also presented serious obstacles to 
ovement of Dutch forces. 


sport ( 
alise t shows how the Dutch Army attempted to defend one 
three meter another according to its plan of fighting a series of 
en anifm™m'ng actions. But this plan was negativated by the rapid 
t hos hmoration of the Allied position in the south. The end came 
larch Imm the threat of German air attacks on Dutch cities. 
ry ait Colonel Doorman’s account does nothing else, it shows 
d 60 MBragic incapacity of a small and ill-prepared nation to de 
- some tl itself scainst a well equipped enemy. In listing the forces 
from wigmmuchler’. Eighteenth Army as nine divisions plus one para- 
heck & regiment, Colonel Doorman offers a healthy corrective to 
‘flving WI who have put its strength as high as 25-30 di- 
1$ SU S 
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For solving problems in multiplication, division, cir- 
cumferences and areas of circles, squares, square roots, 


cubes, cube roots, proportion, etc. 


Only 50¢ 








Fundamentals of Mechanics 
By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water 


These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 
book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 
tion Training Courses. Of value to any man inter- 
ested in mechanics. 


25¢ each 
21¢ each 


19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
ll to 50 copies: 


51 or more copies: 


Fundamentals of Electricity 


By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 


This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service 
is based on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 
English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 


How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


Elementary Chinese Reader 
and Grammar 
By Dr. Theodore Hsi-En Chen 
By far the clearest presentation of written and spoken 
Chinese recently issued. 


$2.25 
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BOOKS — MANUALS — BINDER 


Section IV, Circular 215, WD, 16 September 1943, permits the service journals to sell restricted Field and 
Technical Manuals. When the title of a Field or Technical Manual appears in italic, it indicates that the 
manual is in the restricted classification. When the titlo of a book appears in italic, it indicates that the book 
has the same classification as a restricted official publication. Restricted books and manuals can be sold only 
to officers and enlisted persons under the following minimum conditions: Purchases made in writing by an 
officer must be countersigned by the officer's commanding officer or by the adjutant. Purchases made in 
writing by enlisted persons must be countersigned by the enlisted person's immediate commanding officer 
All countersignatures must show the name, grade, and organization of the officer countersigning. Officers 
making purchases in person are required to present their identification cards. The Infantry Journal will not 
furnish restricted publications to military personnel unless these requirements are met, and it will not furnish 
them to civilians. Titles preceded by a star (%) are not restricted. However, they are available for purchase 
by members of the Armed Services only. 










Military Training | Map Reading for the Soldier 


Psychology for the Armed Services 390 | Combat Problems for Smal! Units 1.00 | Leadership for American Army 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman Cadence System of Teaching Drill 75 | (Col. Munson) . 

Fighting Forces edition 25 | Drills & Evolutions of the Band 1.50 | Map & Aerial Photo Reading Complete . 
Combat First Aid  s 25 | Essentials of Infantry Training New Infantry Drill Regulations 
Defense Against Chemical War 25 | Cloth edition 2.00 | Cloth edition 
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Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 300 | FSR & SOFM Combined 1.50 | Psychology for the Fighting Man 
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Infantry in Battle: Examples from War 


Leaders 


Fighting Forces edition 
*Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) 
Scouting & Patrolling ... 
State Defense Force Manual (State Guards) 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic __ 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Advanced ¢ 


Psychology & Leadership 
Psychology for the Armed Services 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 

Fighting Forces edition 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 

Fear in Battle (Dollard) .. 
Americans vs. Germans 1917-18 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Lt. Col. Ingersoll) 

Cloth edition ...... 

Fighting Forces edition .......... 
Generals and Generalship (Gen. Wavell) 
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Leadership (Gen. Holdridge) (AG School) 
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The Lost Battalion (Johnson & Pratt) ... 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 
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Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) .. | 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Paper edition 


Handbook to AR & Admin. (Sczudlo) ... 
How to Write a Military Letter (Klein).. 
Administration of the Army (AG School) 
The Army Clerk (AG School) rad 
The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supplement. 
Army Food & Messing (Mess Management)? 
The Army Personnel System (AG School) 
Boards ~ | Officers (AG School) 
Co. Administration & Personnel Records 
Paper edition - 
Cloth edition 
Company Duties: A Checklist ites 
General & Special Staffs (AG School) 
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Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham) 
Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) 
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Weapons and Weapons Training 
Rifles & MGs of the World's Armies 
(Johnson) 
Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 
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A Manual of Military Small Arn 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army R 
Ammunition (Johnson & Haven 
(with 100 tables) : 
Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) 
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